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THE NEW YORK CONTINENTAL LINE OF THE 
ARMY OF THE REVOLUTION 


T HAS been sometimes a subject of reproach that in the earlier 
belligerent movements of the war of the American Revolution, no 
troops from New York took part; that Ticonderoga and Crown 

Point were captured without her co-operation; that the British were 
besieged in Boston without her aid, and that even a year later her dele- 
gates in the Continental Congress were without instructions upon the 
final vote upon the Declaration of Independence. If, however, the 
people of this State were slow to resort to arms, it was not from any 
indifference, because no Colony had been more intensely agitated by 
the great questions of the day. The political situation of New York 
was, however, peculiar. This was due to the manner in which it had 
come under English domination. 

By the laws of England two classes of colonies were recognized, viz.: 
ist, Settled or Discovered colonies, and 2d, Conquered or Crown colo- 
nies. To the first class of Settled or Discovered colonies belonged all 
of the original thirteen United American Colonies except New York, 
which belonged to the latter class. The peculiar characteristic of these 
Settled or Discovered colonies was that when unoccupied land had been 
taken possession of in the name of the Crown of England, and afterwards 
colonized and settled upon by English subjects, the Common Law of 
England became their inheritance, and also all the rights and liberties as 
against the prerogative of the Crown, which they would have enjoyed 
in England; such as, no taxation without representation; freedom of 
speech, and, later, of the press; the right of trial by an impartial jury of 
their peers from the vicinage, after indictment by a local grand jury, 
and other rights not necessary here to be enumerated. In addition to 
the character of Settled or Discovered colonies which the other twelve 
United American Colonies possessed, many of them—particularly in 
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New England—had received special chartered rights and privileges, 
confirmed under the Great Seal of England with considerable form- 
ality. 

On the other hand, in a Conquered or Crown Colony, except so far 
as rights were secured by any terms of capitulation, the power of the 
sovereign was absolute. The conquered were at the mercy of the con- 
queror, and although they might preserve their laws and their institutions 
for the time, the Sovereign in Council had absolute power to alter those 
laws in any way he might deem proper, and, in short, in the language of 
the late Lord Chief-Justice of England, they might “be dealt with 
legislatively and authoritatively as the Sovereign might please.” Such 
was the condition of the Colony or Province of New York, and 
although the Charter of Liberties and Privileges, passed on the 30th 
October, 1683, secured to its people an appearance at least of a privi- 
lege to participate in the government, nevertheless, after James II. 
ascended the throne, Governor Dongan was instructed, on the 29th May, 
1686, to declare the Bill of Privileges under which the Assembly existed 
“repealed, determined and made void,” and the sole power of legislation 
transferred to the Governor and Council. 

William and Mary and Queen Anne successively resisted the appli- 
cation and demands of the representatives of the people of the province 
of New York; and, until the final contest in the Revolution, a political 
struggle was maintained with greater or less intensity. The removal of 
Chief Justice Morris without cause in 1733, and the appointment of 
James De Lancey as Chief Justice ; the trial and acquittal of John Peter 
Zenger in 1735, and assertion of the liberty of the press; the refusal of 
the New York Assembly in 1762 to grant any salary to Chief Justice 
Benjamin Prat, because he was commissioned “during His Majesty’s 
pleasure ;” the: appointment by that body of a Committee of Corre- 
spondence with the other colonies in 1764; the subsequent organization 
of the “Sons of Liberty,” and local resistance to the Stamp Act ; the con- 
flict between citizens and soldiers in John Street, New York, in January, 
‘1770; and the resolves of the New York Assembly in 1768, 1774 and 
1775, were all incidents of this struggle for exclusive internal parliament- 
ary liberty. 

In the New England Colonies the Whigs rested firmly on their rights 
as Englishmen in “ Settled Colonies,” and on their chartered privileges. 
Their political opponents, therefore, were comparatively few, and held 
opinions as to the rights of Crown and Parliament founded largely in 
sentiment and regard for the mother country. 
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In New York, the Whig party in demanding the same rights that 
were claimed by the Whigs of New England, were, to a considerable 
extent revolutionary, although they were prompted by the same spirit 
that gave Magna Charta and the Petition and Bill of Rights to Eng- 
land. On the other hand, the Royalists or Tory party in New York 
had good English precedents for their adhesion to the Crown. 

Each party in New York, therefore, had legal grounds for the sup- 
port of its political claims. The line of demarcation was less distinct, 
political feelings became more embittered, and, as a consequence, when 
overt acts of war took place, a large number of the able-bodied citizens. 
of the province of New York engaged in the contest on one side or the 
other. Family influence also contributed to the intensity of party 
feeling, as was shown in the struggles of the De Lanceys and Living- 
stons and their respective family and political adherents for political 
supremacy. The events which finally brought into existence the New 
York Provincial Congress, which met on the 22d May, 1775, will not 
here be touched upon. 

On the 28th June, 1775, the New York Continental Line of the 
American Revolution was organized under the resolves of the Pro- 
vincial Congress. It consisted of four regiments of infantry and one 
company of artillery, viz.: The 1st (or New York) Regiment, of which 
Alexander McDougall became Colonel, Rudolphus Ritzema, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Herman Zedwitz, Major; the 2d (or Albany) Regiment, of 
which Goose Van Schaick became Colonel, Peter Yates, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Peter Gansevoort, Jr., Major; the 3d (or Ulster) Regiment, 
of which James Clinton became Colonel, Edward Fleming, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Cornelius D. Wynkoop, Major; the 4th (or Dutchess) Regi- 
ment, of which James Holmes became Colonel, Philip Van Cortlandt, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and Barnabas Tuthill, Major; lastly, the Company 
of Artillery, of which John Lamb became Captain, which was raised 
in New York City. 

Already the Continental Congress had appointed Philip Schuyler to 
be Major-General and Richard Montgomery to be Brigadier-General, 
and the New York Continentals stepped forward to take their places in 
the military history of their country. Unfortunately the period for 
which these regiments were enlisted was short, and, as a consequence, 
the services of the New York Continental line prior to 1777 can be dis- 
covered only by patient inquiry. All four regiments, and also Lamb's. 
Artillery company, served in the Canada campaign of 1775-6 under 
Montgomery, and in the operations which resulted in the capture of 
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the forts at St. Johns and Chamblee. In the middle of November 
General Montgomery entered Montreal, and immediately began to 
reorganize his army for the winter campaign. The six months for 
which the New Yorkers had enlisted expired with that month, but, in 
the language recorded by one of their officers in his diary, “the 
Yorkers in general resolved to see an end to the campaign.” Accord- 
ingly a large number of them re-enlisted to the 15th April, 1776, and 
accompanied General Montgomery to Quebec. In the siege and during 
the assault of that place, where their commanding general fell, the New 
Yorkers bore a conspicuous part, and a number were killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners. Lamb’s artillery company was almost destroyed, 
and he himself dangerously wounded and captured. 

On the 15th April, 1776, at headquarters before Quebec, Brigadier- 
General David Wooster, who had succeeded to the command of the 
besieging forces, arranged a number of the officers of the New York 
line into a regiment, of which John Nicholson, Major of the Third 
New York (James Clinton’s), was made Colonel, and Frederick Von 
Weisenfels, of the same regiment, Lieut.-Colonel, and a sufficient 
number of the New York rank and file were re-enlisted to complete 
the regiment. The remainder, comprising the fragments of McDou- 
gall’s, Van Schaick’s, Clinton’s and Holmes’ regiments, returned 
home. 

Congress had in the previous month provided for raising four New 
York regiments (8th and 24th March, 1776), viz.: «ist New York, 
Colonel Alexander McDougall and Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Zedwitz; 2d 
New York, Colonel James Clinton and Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Livingston; 
3d New York, Colonel Rudolphus Ritzema and Lieut.-Colonel Fred- 
erick Von Weisenfels; 4th New York, Colonel Cornelius D. Wynkoop 
and Lieut.-Colonel P. Van Cortlandt. 

The New York Convention also provided for raising a new Conti- 
nental regiment for Colonel Van Schaick, making five New York 
Continental regiments for 1776, in addition to the regiment formed at 
Quebec under Colonel John Nicholson, which completed its service 
with the Northern Army. Colonel Van Schaick’s regiment, on the 2oth 
June, 1776, was stationed in detachments at various posts between 
Half-Moon and Crown Point, while Colonel Wynkoop’s was at Ticon- 
deroga. Their subsequent service was wholly under General Schuyler. 

When it became apparent early in 1776 that New York City was to 
be the objective point of Sir William Howe’s new operations, measures 
were taken to fortify and garrison it. Among the troops assigned to 
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this duty were the Ist, 2d and 3d New York Regiments of McDougall, 
Clinton and Ritzema. On the oth August, 1776, McDougall and 
Clinton were promoted to be Brigadier-Generals. 

In the battle of Long Island (August, 1776), the New York Conti- 
nental line was not engaged, nor in the action at Harlem Heights, 
although present. The 2d New York (late Clinton's) was sent into 
Connecticut, to Saybrook, on special service. The 1st and 3d New 
York were in the battle of White Plains, and were conspicuous for their 
valor. Indeed, the principal part of that action was borne by McDou- 
gall’s brigade, to which they belonged, and by the Delaware regi- 
ment. Chatterton’s Hill, where the brunt of the action was fought, has 
become a historic locality. 

Referring in his memoirs to the conduct of these troops, the accom- 
plished Brigadier-General Rufus Putnam, then Chief Engineer on the 
ground, says: ‘The British in their advance were twice repulsed; at 
length, however, their numbers were increased, so that they were able 
to turn our right flank. We lost many men, but from information 
afterwards received there was reason to believe they lost many more 
than we. The rail and stone fence, behind which our troops were 
posted, proved as fatal to the British as the rail fence and grass hung 
on it did at Charlestown, the 17th of June, 1775.” 

In this battle the 3d New York (Ritzema’s) suffered the most. Its 
Colonel, however, was not on the field, and Lieut.-Colonel Weisenfels. 
led the regiment. In the retreat through the Jerseys the 1st and 3d 
New York formed part of General Lee’s division, which subsequently 
joined Washington, and were in the surprise and capture of the Hessians 
at Trenton. They were in the brigade under Colonel Sargent, from 
the 11th December, 1776. Immediately after this brilliant action these 
New York regiments were ordered home to reorganize “for the war,” 
their terms of enlistment having expired. 

At last Congress awakened to the fact that the war must be carried 
on with regudar troops, and not by an undisciplined, expensive and not 
always reliable militia levy. Accordingly, on the 16th September, 
1776, that body declared that the quota of New York on the Conti- 
nental establishment should consist of four regiments of infantry. 

On the 15th October, 1776, the New York Convention appointed 
committees to visit respectively the army in the Northern Department 
under Major-General Schuyler, and the main Continental army under 
General Washington, in order to obtain from the General officers the 
characters of the New York officers then in Continental service. Lewis 
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Graham was the chairman of the Committee which at once visited the 
main army, and James Duane the chairman of the Committee which 
went northward. At this time New York had a number of volunteer 
and militia regiments in actual service; and the Committees extended 
their inquiries also to these in order to obtain recommendations. The 
principal among these volunteer and militia regiments were the 1st New 
York Volunteers, under Colonel John Lasher, of New York City, which 
was in the lines at the battle of Long Island. Also, Col. William Mal- 
com’s, Col. Samuel Drake’s, and Col. Cornelius Humfrey’s, all of 
Brig.-General John Morin Scott’s Brigade; also, Col. Isaac Nicolls’, 
Col. Thomas Thomas’, Col. James Swartwout’s, Col. Levi Paulding’s, 
and Col. Morris Graham’s, of Brig.-General George Clinton’s Brigade. 
General Washington himself, and also Generals Schuyler, George and 
James Clinton, McDougall, and John Morin Scott, made carefully con- 
sidered recommendations. 

The full Committee of Arrangements of the New York Convention 
met in Fishkill on the 15th day of November, 1776, and after hearing the 
reports of the respective sub-committees on their return from the main 
and northern armies, began to consider the characters and merits of all 
the persons recommended for commissions in the reorganized New 
York Continental Line. There were many meritorious officers whose 
services were deemed necessary to the State. Some of these who 
remained in Canada when the terms of service of their old regiments 
had expired, had obtained exceptionally high rank, which caused much 
difficulty and considerable heart-burning in arranging them and their 
former superiors in the new Line. The papers of the Committee in the 
Secretary of State’s office, in Albany, show the difficulties it had to 
contend with and the care taken in making selections. Thoroughly 
patriotic and earnest in the American cause, they came to the conclusion 
that New York could contribute one more regiment of infantry than 
called for by Congress, and they accordingly so recommended and pro- 
ceeded to act on that basis,.which was approved. 

On the 21st November, 1776, the officers of the first four New York 
Continental regiments were announced, and soon afterwards, on the 14th 
December, those of the fifth regiment. Colonel Goose Van Schaick was 
assigned to the ist regiment, Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, who had 
succeeded Ritzema as Colonel, was assigned to the 2d regiment, Colonel 
Peter Gansevoort, Jr., late Lieut.-Colonel of Van Schaick’s regiment, 
was promoted to the 3d regiment, Colonel Henry Beekman Livingston, 
late Lieut.-Colonel of James Clinton’s, was promoted to the 4th regi- 
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ment, Colonel Lewis Dubois, lately appointed a Colonel by Congress, 
was assigned to the 5th regiment. 

Thus at last, after nearly two years of war, the New York Continen- 
tal Line was permanently formed and engaged in the service of the 
United States until peace and independence should be secured. The 
military history of these regiments can now be briefly chronicled: Of 
the 1st, Colonel Goose Van Schaick personally deserves a passing notice, 
because, at the close of the Revolution, he was, by date of commission, 
the senior Colonel in the Continental service. A native of Albany, 
where he was born in 1737, he became a Lieutenant at the age of nine- 
teen in the expedition against Crown Point, in which the French and 
Indians were defeated, at Sabbath Day Point; promoted to a captaincy 
in 1758, in the New York regiment under Lieut.-Col. Isaac Corse, 
he took part in the expeditions against Forts Frontenac and Niagara, 
and in 1759 was made Major in Colonel Johnson’s New York regi- 
ment. In March, 1762, he became Lieut.-Colonel of the 1st New York 
Regiment, and in the battle of Ticonderoga was severely wounded 
in the face by a blow with the butt of a French musket. Shortly after 
his assignment to the 1st New York Continentals in November, 1776, he 
was successful in recruiting his regiment, which was first stationed at 
Fort George, and in the Spring of 1777 was ordered to Cherry Valley 
to protect the inhabitants against incursions by the Indians; and thence, 
in May, to Saratoga, companies being detached to Fort Edward and 
Fort Ann, and to Fort Dayton on the German Flats. Here the 1st New 
York remained during the stirring events of the Burgoyne Invasion, and 
then marched to join the main army under General Washington, and 
passed the memorable winter of 1777-8 at Valley Forge. In General 
Orders of General Washington, dated Army Headquarters, Valley 
Forge, 31st May, 1778, the regiment was temporarily assigned to the 
place of the 8th Pennsylvania Continentals, in the Second Pennsylvania 
Brigade, in the division under Major General Mifflin, and pursued Sir 
Henry Clinton across the Jerseys, participating in the battle of Mon- 
mouth. Thence the main army marched to the Hudson river, crossed 
at King’s Ferry, near Stony Point, and moved down to White Plains. 
There, on the 22d July, 1778, in General Orders, his Excellency General 
Washington, as his soldiers and Congress always officially termed him, 
formed the New York Continental brigade under Brigadier-General 
James Clinton, composed of the 1st New York (Van Schaick’s), 2d New 
York (Van Cortlandt’s), 4th New York (Henry B. Livingston’s), 5th 
New York (Lewis Dubois’). Thenceforward, to the end of the war 
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there was always a New York Continental Brigade, which, as we shall 
see, by its perfect discipline, good conduct and gallantry in action, 
attracted the favorable notice of the Continental officers from other 
States, and of the officers of the French army. 

In the fall of 1778 the 1st New York was sent to the Northern 
Department, and on the ist of December was stationed at Fort 
Schuyler, with detachments in Albany and at Saratoga (now Schuyler- 
ville). On the 18th April, 1779, one battalion of the regiment and one 
battalion of the 3d New York, were sent under Colonel Van Schaick 
against the Onondaga settlements near Salina, which were destroyed, 
and the expedition, after six days absence, returned to Fort Schuyler. 
Here the regimental headquarters remained, with detachments at Sche- 
nectady, Albany and Saratoga, until the 1st January, 1781, when the 3d 
Regiment (Gansevoort’s) was incorporated with it, and the New York 
Continental line of infantry was reduced to two regiments, under 
Colonels Van Schaick and Van Cortlandt, for the remainder of the war, 
pursuant to the resolutions of Congress of the 3d and 21st October, 
1780. The further history of the 1st New York is identical with that of 
the 2d New York, as they thenceforward served continuously together, 
and as the 1st January, 1781, was the time when all the Continental regi- 
ments of each State line were incorporated and consolidated, this date 
forms a good point at which to leave the 1st New York, in order to 
narrate the previous history of the remaining four regiments of Van 
Cortlandt, Gansevoort, Henry B. Livingston and Dubois. 

The record of services of the 2d New York, under Colonel Philip 
Van Cortlandt, is to be found in considerable detail in the autobiography 
of that distinguished officer, in the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record for July, 1874 (Vol. V. p. 123), and in The Magazine 
of American History for May, 1878 (Vol. II. p. 278). It will not, 
therefore, be dwelt upon here. Briefly, the 2d, after being recruited 
and organized “for the war,” took post in May, 1777, at Peekskill, in 
McDougall’s Brigade in the command of Major-General Israel Putnam, 
and after outpost service in Westchester county, near the British lines, 
was withdrawn and marched to Fishkill, where it embarked in sloops 
for Albany in August, 1777, and soon joining Major-General Gates, was 
ordered to march to the relief of Fort Stanwix (or Schuyler), but had 
occasion to go no further than Schenectady. The 2d New York was in 
the battles of Stillwater and Saratoga, and at Lieut.-General John Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, and then marched southward and joined General 
Washington at White Marsh. It served at Valley Forge, was in the 
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battle of Monmouth, and in July marched to White Plains, and then 
went to the frontier in Ulster county until April, 1779, when it marched 
to Fort Penn, and thence through the wilderness to Wilkesbarre, where 
it joined Major-General John Sullivan’s historic expedition against the 
Five Nations, and was in the action at Newtown. After the close of this 
expedition, the regiment marched via Easton in Pennsylvania, Sussex, 
Warwick and Pompton to Morristown, New Jersey, where it was 
quartered in tents during the remarkably severe winter of 1779-80, and 
did not get into log huts until the snow was deep onthe ground. In 
the spring the regiment marched to Fort Edward, in the Northern De- 
partment, and thence in November, 1780, to Schenectady via Albany, 
where the rank and file were quartered in the barracks, and the officers 
billeted in private houses. This was the station of the regiment on the 
Ist January, 1781, when the 4th New York (late H. B. Livingston’s, but 
then under Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Baron Frederick Von 
Weisenfels), and the 5th New York (late Lewis Dubois’, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Commandant .Marinus Willett), were incorporated with 
it, and the junior supernumerary officers honorably retired with 
promise of seven years’ half-pay. 

The 3d New York (Colonel Peter Gansevoort, Jr.), after its organiza- 
tion and recruitment, was stationed at Fort Schuyler (old Fort Stanwix), 
in 1777, and defended that work during the memorable siege by Briga- 
dier-General Barry St. Leger, in which the successtul sortie was made 
for which the thanks of Congress was given (Res. 4, Oct., 1777). A 
detachment was on duty at Albany from December, 1778, to May, 1779, 
and in June the whole regiment assembled at Canajoharie and formed 
part of Brigadier-General James Clinton’s brigade, which joined Major- 
General Sullivan in the expedition against the five hostile tribes of the 
Six Nations. Colonel Gansevoort’s regiment afterwards joined the 
main army at Morristown, New Jersey, where it remained during the 
winter of 1779-80, and was, in the earlier operations of the year 1780, 
under General Washington, after which it took post in the Highlands of 
the Hudson in July, 1780, and subsequently proceeded to Fort Edward, 
where the regiment was incorporated with the Ist on the Ist January, 
1781. 

The 4th New York (Col. Henry B. Livingston) had the most eventful 
history of any of the New York regiments. Just after its organization, 
it was in the defence of Peekskill, 23d March, 1777; then in August, 
with the 2d New York, joined Major-General Gates, participated in the 
battles of Stillwater and Saratoga, and was at Burgoyne’s surrender. 
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It then marched to the South, and was at White Marsh under General 
Washington on the 2d December, 1777, and during that terrible winter 
in huts.at Valley Forge. On the 14th May, 1778, as the regiment was 
sickly, General Washington ordered its commanding officer to apply 
for tents and “remove the men from their huts.” Taking part in the 
battle of Monmouth, it did good service. It was sent, after the army 
reached White Plains, under the Marquis de Lafayette to Rhode Island, 
where it was present at the siege of Newport and subsequent battle of 
Rhode Island, which Lafayette characterized as one of the best fought 
actions of the Revolution. Returning in the fall of 1778 to the Hudson, 
it marched to Albany and rejoined Brigadier-General James Clinton,- 
and was in the movement via Otsego Lake, down the Susquehanna, to 
join Major-General Sullivan, and was in the expedition against the Five 
Nations and at the action at Newtown. Subsequently the regiment 
rejoined the main army in the winter camp at Morristown, 1779-80; 
was in the Highlands of the Hudson in the following summer, and then 
proceeded to Fort Schuyler, where it was incorporated with the 2d 
New York (Van Cortlandt’s) on the 1st January, 1781. 

The 5th New York Continental Infantry (Colonel Lewis Dubois’) was 
an unfortunate though gallant regiment. After its organization and 
recruitment in the winter and spring of 1776-7, it was stationed at Forts 
Montgomery and Clinton on Poploopen’s Kill, opposite Anthony’s Nose, 
on the Hudson. Here it participated in the gallant defense of those 
forts under Governor George Clinton and his brother, Brigadier- 
General James Clinton, on the 6th October, 1777, and lost heavily. In 
the final successful assault of the British forces under Sir Henry 
Clinton at sundown, a considerable portion of the regiment became 
prisoners of war, including the Lieutenant-Colonel, Major, Quarter- 
master, one Captain, seven Lieutenants and three Ensigns. A battalion 
of the regiment managed to escape in the darkness of the night, and 
was on duty during the winter in the Highlands and at Newburgh and 
Peekskill, until the fall of 1778, when it proceeded to Albany and 
Schenectady, and formed part of Brigadier-General James Clinton's 
brigade, which joined General Sullivan in his Indian expedition. At 
its conclusion the regiment marched to Morristown, New Jersey, for 
the winter of 1779-80. Its subsequent history is identical with that of 
the 2d New York, until its incorporation with it on the 1st January, 
1781, in the Mohawk valley. From this date the history of the 1st New 
York (Van Schaick) and 2d New York (Van Cortlandt), constituting the 
newly-arranged New York Line, is one and the same. 
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In June, 1781, while the allied French and American Armies were in 
Westchester county making threatening demonstrations against New 
York City, General Washington sent orders for these two regiments to 
join him. Accordingly the detachments at Fort Plain, Stone Arabia, 
Johnstown, Schoharie, Fort Herkimer, Fort Dayton, etc., were called 
in, and assembled at Schenectady and Albany, and the two regiments 
in a few days proceeded to Stony Point via the Hudson River, where 
they encamped during those movements of the allied armies before New 
York which deceived Sir Henry Clinton as to their real objective point. 
Each regiment had a Light Infantry company of selected men. These 
two companies were detached on the 31st July, and, with two com- 
panies of New York Levies, formed into a battalion under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Hamilton, late an Aid-de-camp to Washington. 

On the morning of the 19th August, 1781, the American and French 
Armies paraded at Philipsbourg, and pioneers were sent forward to 
clear the road to Kingsbridge; but to the surprise of the troops, they 
themselves were faced about and marched rapidly to King’s Ferry, and 
as soon as possible crossed to Haverstraw. Soon the truth broke upon 
the minds of the Allies. Their great commander had outwitted Sir 
Henry Clinton, and they were marching South to attack Earl Corn- 
wallis. 

In this historic march General Washington, in General Orders dated 
Springfield, New Jersey, 28th August, 1781, organized a light division 
under Major-General Benjamin Lincoln, which contained the choicest 
American regiments in the expedition. This division consisted of the 
light infantry on the right under the accomplished Colonel Alexander 
Scammel of the 1st New Hampshire Continentals, who lost his life 
before Yorktown; the two New York Regiments on the left under 
Brigadier-General James Clinton, and the two New Jersey regiments 
and the Rhode Island Continental Regiment in the centre. As to the 
siege of Yorktown and the gallant conduct of the New York Light 
Infantry under Alexander Hamilton, in the assault of the advanced 
redoubt in front of the American right, on the night of the 14th 
October, or of the conduct of Colonel Lamb’s Artillery Regiment, tt is 
not necessary here more than to refer. On returning North, the New 
York and New Jersey Regiments escorted 1,700 British troops as far as 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Van Cortlandt, in his autobiography, has 
given an interesting instance of the depreciation of the continental 
currency in which his regiment was paid, by noting that at Hanover 
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Court House he was given his choice of paying, for a bowl of apple 
toddy, five hundred dollars in continental money or one dollar in silver. 
Marching through Alexandria, Georgetown, Bladensburgh, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Trenton, the New York Infantry went into camp for 
the winter at Pompton, New Jersey, and built themselves huts. Here 
General Washington and his wife visited them and remained from Sat- 
urday evening until Monday morning. The condition of the New 
York Infantry at this time is well illustrated in the General Orders of 
General Washington from Army Headquarters, Newburgh, 20th May, 
1782, in which, referring to the last inspection made of the army, he 
said: The Commander-in-Chief “cannot, however, conceal the pleasure 
he receives from finding the two regiments of New York in the best 
order possible, by the report of the Inspector-General, which also con- 
curred with his own observations.” 

On the 4th June, 1782, the New York Regiments were again inspected 
by Inspector-General Baron de Steuben, and reported as being “ in 
excellent order.” This report General Washington announced in Gen- 
eral Orders to the army from his Headquarters, Newburgh, on the 
following day. On the 28th August he placed these regiments as a 
brigade in the division of Major-General Arthur St. Clair, in the right 
wing commanded by Major-General Horatio Gates, of the main army. 

But little more remains to be said of the New York Infantry. In the 
autumn manoeuvres at Verplanck’s Point, they attracted particular 
attention by their steadiness and discipline. Indeed, at this time the 
American Infantry, veterans in war, had acquired, under Baron de 
Steuben’s remarkable training, a degree of military proficiency which 
made them the equal, if not the superior, of the best disciplined regi- 
ments of Europe. In the winter of 1783, under a previous resolution of 
Congress (7th August, 1782), a further reduction and incorporation of 
Continental regiments was decreed. From this the New York Line 
was spared, as the quota of New York was kept complete by the 
exertions of Governor George Clinton. In January the two regiments 
marched to their last post in the vicinity of New Windsor and built 
huts on the road leading to Little Britain. In May, 1783, the Society 
of the Cincinnati was formed at the cantonment, and on the 6th June 
the New York officers became members. 

As the terms of re-enlistment of their rank and file were “for the 
war,” the two regiments were furloughed on the 8th June, 1783; the 
men proceeded to their homes, and on the 3d November, 1783, were 
finally honorably discharged the service. Colonels Van Schaick and 
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Van Cortlandt were each brevetted Brigadier-Generals on the 30th 
‘September, 1783. The musical instruments of the Band of the 2d New 
York, and the colors of the two regiments, were taken to Poughkeepsie 
and there presented to Governor Clinton by Colonel Van Cortlandt, and 
it would be interesting to trace the history of these honored flags. 
In this connection it is deserving inquiry as to what has become of the 
flags captured during the Revolutionary War. None are known to 
exist, either of those taken at the Hessian surrender at Trenton, or 
at Burgoyne’s surrender at Fort Hardy, while of the twenty-eight flags 
taken at Yorktown, but six are deposited in the chapel of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 

I shall not enter into any statement as to the earlier uniforms of the 
New York Infantry, my paper on the Uniforms of the American Army, 
published in this Magazine [I, 461], fully covering this subject; it 
is enough to state that in October, 1779, General Washington, under 
the authority given him by Congress, prescribed for the New York 
Line the following uniform, viz.: Black cocked hats, edged with white 
binding, black cockade or rosette, and black plume; coats to be of dark 
blue faced with buff; but in August, 1782, the facing was changed to 
red, buttons and lining to white, white worsted shoulder knots, white 
cross belts, white under dress, and black half gaiters. 

I have now chronicled the services of the New York Continental 
Line proper. It is not, however, to be understood that New York fur- 
nished no other forces to the American cause. On the contrary, for 
reasons already stated, political feelings were so intense that at one 
time or another very nearly every able-bodied man in this State took 
up arms on one side or the other. 

On the 23d December, 1776, Congress, alarmed by the retreat 
through the Jerseys and dwindling away of the army, vested General 
Washington with quasi dictatorial powers, and authorized him to raise, 
on Continental establishment, sixteen “additional” regiments of infantry, 
three regiments of artillery, and four regiments of cavalry. These were 
separate and distinct from regiments called for from the States. Gen- 
eral Washington appointed the officers, whereupon Congress commis- 
sioned them, and the men were recruited irrespective of State Lines. 
Accordingly a large number of men were enlisted in New York State, 
not only in these regiments, but in the two Canadian Regiments raised 
in like manner. Quite a number also enlisted in New England Regi- 
ments, in consequence of the large bounties offered. The following 
named regiments were largely recruited in New York, viz.: 1st Cana- 
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dian Continental Infantry, Colonel James Livingston; 2d Canadian 
Continental Infantry, Colonel Moses Hazen; additional Continental 
Infantry (Vermont), Colonel Seth Warner; additional Continental 
Infantry (Connecticut and Rhode Island), Colonel S. B. Webb; addi- 
tional Continental Infantry (New York and New Jersey), Colonel 
Oliver Spencer; 2d Regiment Corps of Artillery (New York Artillery), 
Colonel John Lamb; 3d Regiment Corps of Artillery, Colonel John 
Crane; 2d Regiment Continental Cavalry, Colonel Elisha Sheldon; 
4th Regiment Continental Cavalry, Colonel Stephen Moylan; 2d Bat- 
talion Continental Partizan Legion, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Lee. 
After atime the New Yorkers in these regiments were duly credited 
to the State, and acknowledged by it. The 2d Regiment of the Con- 
tinental Corps of Artillery, under Colonel John Lamb, was particularly 
a New York regiment, nearly all of its companies having been raised 
in that State, and after 1781 was frequently called the “New York 
Artillery Regiment,” because it was placed on New York’s quota, 
although originally raised by General Washington himself. The history 
of this regiment is interesting, but can only be briefly alluded to here. 
We have seen that in June, 1775, New York raised an Artillery Com- 
pany under Captain John Lamb, which went to Canada and did gallant 
service in the siege of and assault on Quebec under Montgomery. 
Leaving New York City in August, 1775, with 70 enlisted men, this 
company, by actual field casualties, was reduced by the return made in 
the lines before Quebec on the 30th March, 1776, to 31 rank and file, 
under Captain-Lieutenant Isaiah Wool. Upon the expiration of their 
enlistments, this company disappeared as a living unit of organization. 
Several of its officers, however, were promoted, and apppointed subse- 
quently in Colonel Lamb’s Regiment, the 2d Artillery, and one, a Lieu- 
tenant, in the company now to be noticed.. The senior company in this 
regiment was organized quite a year before the regiment itself was 
authorized, pursuant to a resolution passed by the New York Provincial 
Convention in New York City, on Sunday, the 6th January, 1776, for 
the defense of the Colony, and to guard its records. The subaltern ofh- 
cers were speedily appointed. Alexander McDougall, then Colonel of 
the 1st New York Infantry, recommended Alexander Hamilton, then a 
student in Kings College, for the Captaincy. After an examination by 
a board of officers, he was accordingly commissioned Captain of the 
“New York Provincial Company of Artillery” on the 14th March, 1776. 
Already a few men had been enlisted for one year, but Hamilton, with 
that political sagacity for which he became distinguished, saw that the 
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war then in progress was to be a long and arduous one, and _ he accord- 
ingly directed his subalterns to recruit for the war. These instructions 
were not fully complied with, although over a third of the 95 rank and 
file recruited under authority of the New York Convention were thus 
enlisted. This fact is the more remarkable as the continental forces for 
this year were raised on short enlistments, which generally expired in 
December, at the most critical period of the contest. During the 
retreat through the Jerseys General Washington was left with but the 
skeleton of an army, which remained in service at his urgent solicitation 
for a few additional days, until their places could be supplied by militia 
and troops newly raised. Hamilton’s Company, after the arrival of the 
American army in New York City from the siege of Boston, was, 
while in the city, temporarily attached to Colonel Henry Knox’s Regi- 
ment of Massachusetts Continental Artillery, which, however, had 
been raised for one year only. During the battle of Long Island the 
company was sent across the East river, and did good service. Present 
during the action at Harlem Heights, it subsequently specially distin- 
guished itself in the battle of White Plains, where it was attached to 
General McDougalil’s Brigade. In the retreat through the Jerseys it 
marched with the rear guard, and at New Brunswick engaged in a sharp 
artillery duel across the Raritan river with a company of the royal 
artillery which was in the van of Cornwallis’ pursuit. At Trenton, 
Assunpink Bridge and Princeton, the company did such good service, 
and displayed such discipline and steadiness under fire as to attract the 
particular attention of Washington to its youthful commander, who 
was then only in his 20th year. After the army went into winter quar- 
ters at Morristown, the great chief offered Captain Hamilton the com- 
mission of Lieutenant-Colonel and Aid-de-camp on his staff. This flat- 
tering offer was accepted on the 1st March, 1777. Meanwhile, after 
independence had been declared, the style of the company had been 
changed to that of “The New York State Company of Artillery.” On 
the 6th March, 1777, Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, from Morristown, 
wrote to the New York State Convention, informing it of the condition 
of his late company, and asking that it might be permanently trans- 
ferred to the service of the United States. On the 17th March, 1777, 
the Committee of the New York Provincial Convention from Kingston 
replied, and authorized the transfer, and it still remains in that service. 
General Washington immediately promoted Captain-Lieutenant John 
Doughty, of a New Jersey Artillery Company, who was a graduate of 
Kings (Columbia)College, to its command, to date 1st March, 1777, and 
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assigned it to the new 2d Regiment of Artillery (Colonel John Lamb). 
Captain Doughty distinguished himself in service,was brevetted Major the 
30th September, 1783, and when all the rest of the Continental army ofthe 
Revolution was mustered out, was specially retained in service with his 
company. Later,when Congress, on the 20th October, 1786, found it neces- 
sary to raise enough artillery companies on the peace establishment to form 
a battalion, Captain and Brevet-Major Doughty was promoted to be Major 
of the battalion, and the old 1st Lieutenant of the company, James Brad- 
ford, was promoted to its Captaincy. In the disastrous defeat of St. 
Clair on the 4th November, 1791, the old Alexander Hamilton-Doughty 
Company suffered severely, and its Captain, Bradford, was killed. In 
the following spring, at Fort Washington, now Cincinnati, Ohio, this 
company and another company of the battalion, which had been raised 
in 1784 and was then on duty with it, were incorporated. Each had 
about 35 men, as each had suffered heavily in St. Clair’s defeat. There 
were enough officers and non-commissioned officers left in each to raise 
the joint company to the full complement. Twice afterwards, before 
1822, the company met with like recruitment by incorporation. The 
living unit of organization, however, remained. Its daily roll calls and 
drum-beats or bugle calls continued, and from the day when Captain 
Alexander Hamilton first paraded his company in the present City Hall 
Park in New York City to the present time, the United States has had 
the services of a continuous and organized body of artillery soldiers in 
the unit of artillery organization, now known as Battery F, 4th Regi- 
ment, United States Artillery, which has, under late orders for artillery 
changes, recently changed station from Washington Territory to Fort 
Warren, Boston Harbor, Mass. On its battery Guidon may properly 
be inscribed: New York, 12th July, 1776 (affair with the British 
ships of war); Long Island; Harlem Heights; Pelham Manor, 18th 
October, 1776; White Plains; New Brunswick; Trenton; Assun- 
pink; Princeton; Brandywine; Germantown; Monmouth; Springfield; 
Yorktown; Wayne’s victory over the Miami Indians in 1794; Battle 
of New Orleans, under Andrew Jackson, 1815; and all the principal 
actions under Major-General Winfield Scott in 1847, namely, the siege 
of Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Chapultepec and City of 
Mexico. In the late war of the rebellion it likewise served in many 
actions, namely: Winchester, Va., 25th May, 1862; Cedar Mountain, 
Va., oth August, 1862; Antietam, Md., 17th September, 1862; Chancel- 
lorsville, Va., 2d to 4th May, 1863; Gettysburg, Pa., Ist to 3d July, 
1863. 
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One other artillery company was raised by the New York Provincial 
Congress on the 16th March, 1776, in New York City under Captain 
Sebastian Bauman, for actual continental service. It also was assigned to 
Colonel Lamb’s regiment of artillery, when that regiment was raised cn 
the 1st January, 1777, and disappeared with the honorable discharge, on 
the 2oth June, 1784, of all of that regiment, except the Alexander Ham- 
ilton company of artillery. 

This is, in brief, the record of the New York line. The names of 
its general officers, Schuyler, McDougall, Montgomery, George Clinton 
and James Clinton, occupy a prominent place in the history of the war 
of the Revolution. Our country owes its independence principally to 
the military exertions of the New England States, and of New York, 
New Jersey and Maryland, with the assistance of foreign powers. The 
efforts of Pennsylvania, although respectable, were not as great, after 
the revolt of her Continental line, as her resources warranted. Dela- 
ware exerted herself to raise one regiment, but, after a portion of it was 
captured at the siege of Charleston, S. C., in 1780, she could not keep 
in the field more than about two companies. The amount of military 
service rendered to the cause after 1778, by the great States of Virginia, 
North and South Carolina and Georgia, was in no comparison whatever 
to their respective abilities. 

By the resolution of Congress of 26th February, 1778, Virginia was 
required to have fifteen regiments and North Carolina nine, but in May, 
1778 (29th), Congress provided for supernumerary officers of the North 
Carolina line to go home to recruit. Only three infantry regiments 
remained of this latter State’s line under General Washington, and when 
they were sent southward, and captured at Charleston in May, 1780, 
her efforts, except with one small regiment and hastily levied militia, 
practically ceased. 

In Virginia, the fifteen regiments called for by Congress in May, 
1778, were consolidated into eleven in September of that year. In the 
following year the quota of this State was reduced by Congress to this 
number, and three small regiments were sent to Charleston and captured 
there. In the fall of 1779 the enlistments of most of the Virginia line 
expired, and the State never had more than enough men for two 
respectable regiments of Continental infantry in service, although its 
quota was eight. When, therefore, Major-General Gates needed the 
services of “regulars,” Virginia and North Carolina could give him 
only militia, hastily levied, as supports to the two gallant Maryland 
Continental brigades. History tells us that in the battle of Camden, 
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which prostrated the power of the United States in the South, the Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina militia, at the first advance of the British, 
threw down their loaded arms and fled in the utmost consternation from 
an advantageous position. They subsequently measurably redeemed 
their character for steadiness under fire at Guilford Court House and 
Eutaw Springs. New York, on the other hand, never failed to respond 
when called upon, and, in addition to her excellent and reliable Conti- 
nental line, turned out, at one time or another, all her able-bodied militia. 

In looking at the composition of the British forces in America in 
1782, more than twenty-five American loyalist volunteer regiments or 
battalions are found enrolled. Of these, the 1st American Regiment or 
Queen’s Rangers, under Lieut.-Colonel Simcoe ; 2d American Regiment 
or Volunteers of Ireland, under Lord Rawdon; 3d American Regiment 
or New York Volunteers, under Lieut.-Colonel Turnbull; The Prince 
of Wales American Regiment, under Colonel Mountfort Brown; the 
Loyal American Regiment, under Colonel Beverly Robinson, and Brig- 
adier-General Oliver De Lancey’s brigade of three regiments, were all, 
presumably, largely recruited in New York City and its vicinity. This 
fact shows the intense earnestness with which the people of New York 
entered into the war, when once that course was decided upon. 

In 1780 Congress reduced the quota of New York, as has already 
been said, to two regiments of infantry, as her fair proportion to the 
general defence, but directly afterwards Governor Clinton offered to 
raise two regiments of levies. Congress accepted, and on the 28th 
April, 1781, Lieut.-Colonel Commandant Marinus Willett, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant Frederick Weisenfels, who had been previously 
honorably discharged as supernumeraries, were appointed to the com- 
mand of these regiments. The two remained in service, in addition 
to the regular New York Continental line, until the 25th December, 
1783, and did excellent service on the frontiers, and two companies 
as light infantry at Yorktown. 

When peace came Virginia made haste to get rid of her Continental 
officers and soldiers by granting them their promised land bounties in 
Kentucky or in the territory northwest of the Ohio, and Virginia 
thenceforth gradually lost her position among the States of the Union 
in regard to population and growth. Governor Clinton and the author- 
ities of New York, with a wisdom beyond praise, retained her honored 
soldiers within the State, by granting military lands in the territory 
wrested from the Six Nations, and in the tract ceded for a like purpose, 
within her limits, without loss of jurisdiction, to Massachusetts, many 
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Continental soldiers of that State received land bounties and settled. 
Possibly nothing aided so much to the development of New York as 
this action, and it was not long before the State indeed became fully 
entitled to the name, which Washington had bestowed on it, of she 
Empire State. 


ASA BIRD GARDNER 














PHILEMON DICKINSON 
Major-GENERAL, NEW JERSEY MILITIA—REVOLUTIONARY SERVICE 


It is a duty and should be a pleasure to every true lover of his coun- 
try, to perpetuate the memories of the men and events of “seventy-six.” 
It is, however, a noteworthy fact that very little, if anything, is known 
of many of the men who took no small part, and occupied no small 
position during the days that tried men’s souls. It is a brief memoir of 
one of these patriots that I now offer; and, although an article of this 
kind can but feebly portray his busy and eventful life, yet it will, to a 
certain extent, show the valuable services rendered to his country by 
this estimable citizen and dauntless soldier. 

Philemon Dickinson was born on his father’s plantation, near Dover, 
Kent county, Delaware, April 5th, 1739. His father, Samuel Dickinson, 
was President Judge, Court of Common Pleas, Kent County, from 1740 
until his death, July 6, 1760.’ 

Young Dickinson received his earlier education under the tutorship 
of William Killen, a law student in his father’s office, and subsequently 
Chancellor of Delaware. In 1754 he entered the “College of Philadel- 
phia”’ (now University of Pennsylvania), graduating with the first class 
that ever left that institution, in June, 1757. From this time until his 
father’s death in 1760, he remained at home, superintending the large 
estates of his father who owned 3,480 acres in Kent county, Delaware, 
4,080 acres in Talbot county, 1,400 acres in Dorchester county and 800 
acres in Queen Anne county, Maryland. In 1760 he removed to Phila- 
delphia, and read law with his brother John; there is no record, howev- 
er, of his having ever practiced the profession. His first public act was 
the signing of the famous Non-Importation Resolutions, November 7, 
1765. In this first expression of his sentiments in favor of liberty, he was 
joined by his brother, John Dickinson ; his uncle, Dr. Thomas Cad wala- 

. der; his cousins John and Lambert Cadwalader, and Samuel Cadwala- 
der Morris, and also Samuel Meredith, who subsequently became his 
brother-in-law. July 14, 1767, he was united in marriage, at the Arch 
Street Meeting House (Friends), to Mary, daughter of his uncle, Dr. 
Thomas Cadwalader. Mr. Dickinson, this same year, became the posses- 
sor of an estate in Ewing Township, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, 
situated on the banks of the Delaware, one-half mile from the capitol at 
Trenton. His great grandson Col. S. Meredith Dickinson, now resides 
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on a portion of this estate. In 1781, Mr. Dickinson exchanged his prop- 
erty for the one adjoining, known as the Hermitage, owned by Col. 
Rutherford. 

We lose sight of Mr. Dickinson from this time until July, 1775, at 
which time, the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, resolved to raise 
ten battalions of infantry for the defense of the State. They commissioned 
Philemon Dickinson, Colonel of the Hunterdon County Battalion. In 
September they resolved to form these battalions into two brigades, and 
October 19, 1775, they commissioned Col. Philemon Dickinson, Brigadier 
General in command of the first, and October 26, 1775, Col. William 
Livingston, Brigadier General in command of the second. 

May toth, 1776, the Provincial Congress of New Jersey commenced 
its second session at Burlington. Richard Stockton, a member from 
Hunterdon county, was sent to the Continental Congress, and General 
Philemon Dickinson appeared and took his seat as a member, to fill the 
vacancy caused by this transfer. Early in June, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution for the infant Commonwealth, and 
General Dickinson was appointed a member of that committee; after 
several weeks of hard labor, they reported a draft of a constitution, 
which, after much discussion, and various amendments, was adopted 
July 2, 1776, two days previous to the adoption of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, by Congress! This constitution contained a clause affirming the 
Independence of New Jersey, but with a qualification to the effect, that 
if Great Britain acceeded to our demands, this clause should be null and 
void. The action of Congress, however, two days later, rendered that 
clause abortive, and the unconditional Independence of New Jersey was 
declared July 18th. 

In the latter part of July, General Dickinson took up his headquarters 
at Elizabeth. He was present at a council of war held by Washington 
on Bergen Heights, October Ist, and after the successive defeats on Long 
Island and Manhattan Island, joined the Commander-in-Chief in his dis- 
astrous retreat through the Jerseys. After they crossed the Delaware, 
General Dickinson, in compliance with orders from Washington, took 
up his head-quarters at Yardleyville four miles above Trenton. 

When Washington planned the battle of Trenton, it was arranged 
that Dickinson should cross at Yardleyville, Ewing at Trenton Falls, 
and Cadwalader and Mifflin at Bristol, while the main body crossed 
at McConkey’s Ferry, nine miles above the town. As is well known, 
this plan failed, the main body alone succeeding in crossing. On 
the night of the 25th, Dickinson joined Washington at McConkey’s with 
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800 men, but as it was impossible to obtain sufficient transportation, he 
was compelled to resume his former post at Yardleyville. At the second 
crossing on the 30th, he was successful, and participated in the skirmish 
on the banks of the Assanpink, and covered the masterly flank move- 
ment of Washington, on Princeton, by keeping the camp fires burning 
brightly. Gen. Dickinson took no part in the battle of Princeton. He 
established his winter quarters at Somerset Court House. One of the 
neatest and coolest actions of the war was performed by him, on the 
banks of the Millstone River, Somerset county, New Jersey, on the 2oth 
of January, 1777. The following letter from Washington to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, tells the story in the plainest possible manner : 


HEAD-QUARTERS, Morristown, January 22d, 1777 


Sir :—My last to you was on the 20th. Since then I have the pleasure to inform you that 
General Dickinson, with 400 men, has defeated a foraging party of the enemy of an equal number, 
and has taken forty waggons and over one hundred horses, mostly of the English draught breed, and 
a number of sheep and cattle which they had collected. 

The enemy retreated with so much precipitation that General Dickinson had only an opportun- 
ity of making nine of them prisoners. They were observed to carry off a good many dead and 
wounded, in light waggons. This action happened near Somerset Court House, on the Millstone 
river. General Dickinson’s behavior reflects the highest credit on him, for, though his troops were 
all raw, he led them through the river middle deep, under a severe fire, and gave the enemy so se- 
vere a charge, that, although they were supported by three field pieces, they gave way—left their 
convoy—and fled. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


General Dickinson was absent on leave from March Ist to June Ist, 
1777. On the sixth of June, 1777, Governor Livingston nominated him 
to the Joint Convention of the Legislature, for the office of Major Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-chief of the Provincial forces of New Jersey, in 
the Field, in recognition of the important services already rendered to 
the State, and as a mark of their confidence and approbation of him as a 
soldier and a patriot. 

During the occupation of Trenton by the Hessians, General Dickin- 
son's place was badly devastated by the enemy. John Adams, in his 
diary for 1777, speaks of the place as follows: “Took tea with Mrs. 
Thompson, and then walked out to General Dickinson’s with Messrs. 
Penn, Stone and Paca.* The British have made sad havoc with the 
place, destroying the greenhouse, and covering the lawn with broken 
decanters. The house contains a ball-room and a whispering-room.” 
In October, 1777, Governor Livingston refusing to order out the 
militia to repel the attack of the enemy on Red Bank, General Dickin- 
son did so on his own responsibility. 
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On the 27th November, 1777, General Dickinson made a descent 
on Staten Island, then occupied by Generals Campbell and Courtland 
Skinner (the latter a Tory). The main body of the enemy escaped, but 
General Dickinson engaged in a desultory fight with Monckton’s 
Grenadiers, repulsing them; the enemy lost, 6 killed, 20 wounded, and 
24 prisoners; Dickinson's loss was 3 killed, 2 wounded. For this enter- 
prise General Dickinson received the thanks of Washington. 

On the ist January, 1778, General Putnam joined forces with General 
Dickinson, and they went into winter quarters together at Elizabeth. 
In April, General Dickinson removed his head-quarters to Trenton. On 
the 18th of May, 800 British regulars were sent from Philadelphia to 
capture a number of vessels lying at anchor at White Hill, just below 
Bordentown. They were met and repulsed by Colonel Baylor with his 
light-horse troop; they slept on their boats that night, and early the 
next morning they proceeded to make an attack on Trenton, but the 
vigilant Dickinson met thcm half way and compelled them to beat a 
hasty retreat. The services rendered by General Dickinson at the 
battle of Monmouth are well described by Lossing in his Field Book 
of the Revolution. Under orders from Washington he acted in unison 
with Lafayette, who commanded the van guard of the patriot army on 
that eventful day, and in conjunction with Wayne, nobly covered 
the retreating Americans until the latter were reorganized by the 
Commander-in-chief. On the day following the battle, he pursued the 
retreating foe as far as Amboy. Washington, in his report to Congress, 
makes special mention of his services, and those of the New Jersey 
troops under him. 

On the 1st December, 1778, General Dickinson received the appoint- 
ment of Chief Signal Officer, Middle Department, Continental Army. 
This position he held until May, 1779. The line extended from 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, through Orange and Rockland counties, 
New York, then followed the ridge of the Ramapo Mountains, between 
Bergen and Passaic counties, passing through Pompton, on through 
Morris county to Boonton, where it diverged to the west, striking 
Dover, then returned to the main line at Morristown, whence it passed 
on through Plackemin (formerly Pluckenheim), Somerville, Millstone, 
Princeton and Trenton. This line was about one hundred and fifty 
miles long, and all communications between the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern departments passed over it. 

In October, 1779, there was an election for Governor of New Jersey 
by the Legislature, in joint assembly. William Livingstone received 21 
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votes, Philemon Dickinson 9. Governor Livingstone should have been 
unanimously reelected, considering the great and important -services 
rendered to his State, but he had incurred the enmity of some, hence 
the votes recorded for General Dickinson. It is but just to the latter, 
to say that the warmest friendship always existed between the Govern- 
or and himself, and that the use of his name in the joint assembly was 
entirely unwarranted by him. The selection of his name however, over 
such names as Stockton, Dayton, Witherspoon, Clark, Breasley and Ser- 
geant, was proof of the high esteem in which he was held by his fellow 
citizens. This was shown later by his election to the National Senate. 
General Dickinson’s next military service was at Springfield, Essex 
county, N. J., on the 23d of June, 1780, where he ably seconded General 
Greene in his repulse of Sir Henry Clinton in the battle fought at that 
place. July 4, 1780, occurred the famous Cadwalader-Conway duel. 
General Dickinson acted as second to General Cadwalader, and Col. 
George Morgan of Pennsylvania to General Conway.’ General 
Dickinson was acting Quartermaster-General of the Middle Depart- 
ment, from August 1oth to October Ist, 1780, as appears by a letter 
written by him to the Board of War of Pennsylvania. In January, 
1781, a mutiny occurred among the New Jersey troops stationed 
at Pompton, under General Heard. It was quietly suppressed, how- 
ever, and by General Dickinson’s orders, six of the mutineers were 
hung. General Dickinson resigned his commission as Major-General 
in October, 1781. 

In November, 1781, the Legislature created a Loan Office, and Gov- 
ernor Livingston nominated as the first commissioners, Philemon Dick- 
inson and David Breasley. Each were empowered to sign Bills of 
Credit to the amount of £15,000 ($75,000). General Dickinson held this 
office until November, 1782, when he was sent to the Continental Con- 
gress as a delegate from Delaware (he was a property owner in that 
State, and hence, although not a resident, was eligible to represent it.) 
The first session of the Ninth Continental Congress was held in Phila- 
delphia, June 30, 1783 ; the second session was opened at Princeton, in 
the Classic Halls of old Nassau. Congress attended the commencement 
exercises of that year, in a body. On the 26th of August, George 
Washington appeared before Congress to receive, through them, the 
thanks of his countrymen for his great and manifold services. 

General Dickinson, while in Congress, was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. Upon the expiration of his term in Congress, 
Hunterdon county sent him to the New Jersey State Council, of which 
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body he was elected Vice President, in October, 1783, and reelected to 
that office in October, 1784. He was chairman of the Joint Committees 
on Printing, Education and the Militia. He introduced a bill for, and 
was largely instrumental in procuring the passage of the same, charter- 
ing the Trenton Academy. It was approved November 10, 1785. 
October 30, 1784, Philemon Dickinson, Robert Morris and Philip 
Schuyler, were appointed by Congress, Commissioners to select a site 
for a National Capital. They reported in favor of Trenton as their first 
choice, and Philadelphia as their second, but nothing was done 
until after the adoption of the Constitution, when Philadelphia was 
selected as the Capital for ten years, and Washington as the permanent 
Capital. 

Upon the formation of the new National Government, General Dick- 
inson became a candidate for the Senate, but was defeated by Attorney- 
General Paterson. Senator Paterson, however, was elected Governor 
in October, 1790, vice Livingston deceased, and on the roth of Novem- 
ber, his successor was elected in Joint Assemby at Burlington; the first 
ballot was as follows: Philemon Dickinson, 19, Abraham Clark, 16, 
Jonathan Dayton, 14; second ballot, Dickinson, 28, Clark, 19, Dayton, 
withdrawn and two not voting. Clark was one of the signers and Day- 
ton was subsequently United States Senator. Both were of the ablest 
and most popular men in the State. General Dickinson remained in the 
Senate until March 4, 1793, when his term expired, and declining a re- 
nomination, he retired to private life. He was succeeded in the Senate 
by Frederick Frelinghuysen. 

General Dickinson spent the remaining years of his life in the care of 
his estates. He owned property in Burlington and Hunterdon counties, 
New Jersey; Philadelphia city and county ; and New Castle and Kent 
counties, Delaware. He was largely interested in various banks and in- 
surance companies. Upon the organization of the Trenton Banking 
Company, December 4, 1804, he was elected one of its first directors, in 
which office he was succeeded by his son Samuel, in February, 1809, and 
he by his son Philemon, who has been President of the bank from Feb- 
ruary, 1832, to date, nearly fifty years. 

General Dickinson lost his first wife in 1781. He subsequently mar- 
ried her sister Rebecca. The second Mrs. Dickinson was one of the 
matrons who received Washington on his triumphal march through 
Trenton, April 13, 1789. Her younger sister, Elizabeth Cadwalader, 
and her step-daughter Mary Dickinson, were two of the young ladies 
who strewed flowers in his path. 
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The Hermitage, General Dickinson’s country seat, was a rendez- 
vous for all the leading men of the country who had occasion to pass 
through Trenton. It has received within its venerable walls as guests of 
his master, Washington, Adams (John), Jefferson, Livingston, Franklin, 
Morris (Robert and Governeur), Clymer, Witherspoon, Routledge, Pinck- 
ney, Middleton, Carroll, Lafayette, Steuben, Rochambeau, Greene, Put- 
nam, Stirling, Wayne, Knox, Lincoln, and two kings, viz. Louis Phillips 
and Joseph Bonaparte, besides hosts of other celebrities, both civil and 
military. Its owner’s great wealth made the entertainment of his guests 
a matter of ease and pleasure. General Dickinson, having filled 
the measure of a useful and honorable lifc, beloved and esteemed by all, 
fell asleep on Friday, February 4th, 1809, in the seventieth year of his 
age, and on Tuesday, February the 8th, all that remained of the patriot, 
soldier and statesman was laid to rest in the quiet burying ground of 
the Friends, corner of Hanover and Montgomery streets,Trenton. Here 
sleeps George Clymer, the signer, Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, mem- 
ber of the Continental and Federal Congresses, and: other distin- 
guished members of the Cadwalader, Clymer, Dickinson and Meredith 
families. 

General Dickinson was, in many respects, the equal of his brother, 
the celebrated John Dickinson, Governor of Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania, member of the Continental Congress, and founder of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He was not as great a writer, or de- 
bater, but he was of sounder judgment, and more prompt and decided 
in action ; his stand in 1776, on the side of independence, in the Provin- 
cial Congress of New Jersey, was far more to his credit, than the posi- 
tion of the Governor, in the Halls of Congress. We do not, for an in- 
stant, believe that the latter was actuated by any but the purest and 
most patriotic motives, but his judgment was certainly at fault, and his 
position decidedly at variance with his earlier speeches and writings. 
General Dickinson, on the contrary, displayed the most uniform and 
consistent conduct throughout the contest, and his faith in the ultimate 
success of the colonies never, for an instant, wavered. He was a thor- 
ough gentleman, and an upright and honorable man. No portrait of Gen- 
eral Dickinson exists. He left two children. I. Mary, wife of George 
Fox, Esq., of Champlost, Philadelphia county; II. Samuel, whose 
wife was a daughter of Samuel Meredith, 1st Treasurer United States, a 
memoir of whom appeared in this Magazine, in September, 1879. Sam- 
uel Dickinson left, with others, I. Philemon Dickinson, the present ven- 
erable President of the Trenton Banking Company and Chairman Board 
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of Commissioners State Sinking Fund; II. Samuel Dickinson, late 
Colonel 1st Regiment, Mercer Brigade, New Jersey Militia, and Captain 
Company E, roth U. S. Infantry. 


WHARTON DICKINSON 


1Judge Dickinson's great-grandfather, Walter Dickinson, was a native of Bradley County, of 
Stafford, England, and came to Virginia and settled at Williamsburgh, about 1651. His son Wal- 
ter settled near Trappee, Talbot county, Maryland, in 1660. This latter gentleman's son, Wal- 
ter the third, was father of the Judge. The line of Bradley Dickinsons date from 1525 and were as 
follows: 1. William; 2. Richard; 3. Symon; 4. Edward; 5. Walter; who, as above stated, 
came to Virginia about 1651. A pedigree of the Dickinsons of Bradley, will be found in Harleian 
Manuscript, No. 1,439, folio 26, British Museum, London. 

*Penn was member of Congress from North Carolina, Stone and Paca from Maryland. 

3Headley says, General Daniel Morgan, of Princeton, was Conway's second, but this is denied 
by the latter's family. 
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THOMAS BOLLING ROBERTSOUN—GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA 


Thomas Bolling Robertson, tne second son of William Robertson 
and Elizabeth Bolling, was born in Virginia during the last quarter of 
the last century, and received the educational advantages afforded by 
William and Mary College. 

In 1807 he was appointed by President Jefferson, Secretary of the 
new Territory of Louisiana, after which he resided in and became fully 
identified with the interests and history of that State. After the 
admission of Louisiana as a State in 1812, he was elected as the first 
representative of the State in the Congress of the United States, and 
served during two successive terms, at a time of considerable im- 
portance in our political and military history—the period of the war 
of 1812—with considerable distinction and acceptably to his constitu- 
ents, who desired to return him. He had, however, imbibed a dis- 
taste for Congressional life, and retired voluntarily at the end of his 
second term. 

While a Member of Congress he visited Europe, and was present at 
the sitting at which Napoleon took leave of the Deputies on his depart- 
ure for the fatal field of Waterloo. He was in Paris during the Hun- 
dred Days, and saw rolled into the city the captured cannon, announcing 
victory, followed instantly by Napoleon, flying from his great disaster, 
but as calm and self-collected when he appeared before the same body 
to abdicate empire, as when he went out flushed with hopes of victory. 
Mr. Robertson gave a graphic account of the events in Paris, in letters 
to his family, written while the events were transpiring, which were 
published by Carey of Philadelphia, and went through several editions. 

Soon after the close of his Congressional term he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, and served the Constitutional term. He then resumed 
the practice of law in New Orleans, was appointed Attorney-General of 
the State, and shortly afterwards U.S. District Judge for the District 
of Louisiana. His health becoming impaired, he sought relief amidst 
the scenes of his youth, but died at White Sulphur Springs, where his 
remains are still lying. 

He was a man of extensive information and enlarged views, of clear 
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mind, of elevated aims, of simple tastes, a lover of nature, of flowers 
and plants and versed in their lore, of spotless integrity, of warm affec- 
tions, combined with great firmness; a nature in which gentleness was 
so blended with decision of character, that he was as generally beloved 
as he was universally respected. Among the personal friends who 
remained steadfast to him through life were Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Clay, 
Gen. Zachary Taylor and Gen. Scott. His portrait was taken by the 
famous St. Mémin, and the copper-plate reproduction of it, here given 
from the original plate, shows his features in the zenith of his fame, 
in 1809. 

A younger brother, John, became Attorney-General of Virginia, repre- 
sented that State in Congress from 1834 to 1839, was Lieut. Governor 
of Virginia, and was long a Judge of the Circuit at Richmond. During 
the peace conferences preceding our late civil war, he was sent by the 
Governor of Virginia as a commissioner to Governor Pickens of South 
Carolina, to stay, if possible, the aggressive measures being inaugurated, 
until after the sitting of the Peace Convention at Washington, to which 
he was a delegate. He died July 5, 1873, at his residence at Mount 
Athos, Campbell County, Virginia. 

Another brother, Wyndham Robertson, has been a considerable 
factor in the history and politics of Virginia. In 1830 he was selected 
as the orator upon the occasion of the great civic display in Richmond 
in honor of the French Revolution. In 1833 the Legislature elected 
him to the Council of State. In 1836, having become Lieut. Governor 
as senior member of the Council, he succeeded Governor Tazewell on 
his resignation, as Governor for the remainder of the term. He then 
represented the city of Richmond in the Legislature until 1841, when 
he removed to the country on account of his health. 

Returning to Richmond in 1858, when the troubles which finally 
resulted in war were at their height, his old constituents again demanded 
his services, and he was again returned to the Legislature, where he was 
one of the active opponents of disunion and secession, contributing 
largely to the defeat of the overtures of South Carolina to Virginia in 
1859 to go into a Congress of the Southern States. After the secession 
of South Carolina, he brought into the Legislature the Anti-coercion 
resolution, which denied any present cause for secession, but resolved, 
in case of coercion by the Federal Government, to stand with the 
seceding States. When this occurred, and Virginia seceded, he fol- 
lowed the course of his State, and voted for all its war measures during 
the war. He was a member of the Peace Convention held at Phila- 
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delphia in 1866, but has since the war led a retired life at the Meadows, 
near Abingdon, Virginia, where he enjoys the hearty respect of all who 
know him, at the ripe age of eighty. 

They are descended from Archibald Robertson, who, with his brother 
Patrick, came to America soon after, and probably on account of, the 
Scottish Rebellion of 1715. Patrick settled at New London, Connecti- 
cut, and has descendants living in New York, some of whom are 
prominent in the learned professions. 


R. S. ROBERTSON 


‘a i | 
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SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 


GENERAL GREENE 


1781-2 


LETTERS OF MAJOR WILLIAM PIERCE TO 
ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


Communicated by Charles Washington 
Coleman, Jr. 


I 


Head Quarters on the High Hills of 
Santee, July 2oth, 1781 
My dear Sir 
So very uncertain is the passage of 
letters through North Carolina that I am 
fearful my last has met with the fate of 
the first entrusted to the care of the 
planet-struck hero. It was a plain 
narrative of facts without the tinsel 
of language or the puff of observa- 
tion, and cilculated entirely for your 
perusal and the information of a few 
friends. Both your letters I have been 
honored with, and feel an obligation for 
your attention. The last particularly 
gave me sensible pleasure, not only be- 
cause it furnished me with a succinct 
account of matters in Virginia, but be- 
cause it demonstrates a remembrance of 
one who feels himself singularly happy 
in your friendship. If a great sincerity 
of affection in return can make com- 
pensation for your extreme goodness we 
shall have our accounts settled without 
the trouble of a law-suit. I thank you 
for your satire on Lovelace, and when 
the amorous move shall seize me I will 
pluck a laurel from the branch of 
Daphne to ornament the temples of 
your muse for the performance. But 
pray tell me, do you bathe in Hippo- 
crene or Helicon? 
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I must now invite you to our climate, 
and conduct you through all the hard- 
ships, dangers and mutable fortunes of 
the campaign, from your leaving us at 
Ramsay’s Mill to the settlement of our 
army on the High Hills of Santee. To 
begin with our peregrination,—give a 
free exercise to your imagination, and 
keep close to our heels. A few days 
after the discharge of the Virginia mi- 
litia, the whole army was put in motion 
for Camden, with views either to draw 
Lord Cornwallis after us, or dispossess 
the British of all their interior posts in 
South Carolina, The principle which 
governed this manceuvre was the same 
that actuated Scipio when he led the 
Carthagenian hero out of Rome to the 
plains of Zama. The manceuvre was 
not so successful, as you will presently 
find; but the advantages were very 
great and very important. On the 2oth 
of April we arrived before the town of 
Camden, and on the 25th had an action, 
which was lost by an unfortunate order 
from a gentleman in the Maryland line, 
but the consequences being trifling, we 
soon collected and again moved towards 
them. On the 28th we crossed the Wa- 
teree, and soon after Lord Rawdon 
evacuated Camden and retired towards 
Charles Town. Previous to this move 
General Marion and Lieut. Colo. Lee 
had reduced Fort Watson with 70 or 80 
prisoners and a quantity of military 
stores. The enemy at this time held a 
number of little posts which it was nec- 
essary for us to strike at. Sumpter was 
employed before Orangeburg; Marion 
and Lee against fort Motte; and the 
main army directed its course so as to 
cover our detachments, and to strike as 
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circumstances might make necessary at 
fort Granby—the two last standing on 
the beautiful river called the Congaree. 
Orangeburg and Motte soon fell and 
gave us possession of 300 or 400 prison- 
ers. Colo. Lee was then sent on as the ad- 
vance of the army to demand a surren- 
der of fort Granby. His gallantry and 
elegant military address frightened the 
garrison into an immediate surrender. 
During these operations Lord Rawdon 
blew up the fortress at Nelson’s ferry, 
and destroyed a great number of mili- 
tary stores. Two posts only were now 
left to strike at—one in the district of 
96, the other at Augusta in the state of 
Georgia. ‘The former was made the ob- 
ject of the main army, the latter was 
committed to the management of Gen- 
eral Pickens and Colo. Lee, who obliged 


the garrison to surrender after a siege 


of twelve or fourteen days. On the 
22d of May we paraded before the 
walls of 96, and on the 23d opened our 
trenches, continuing with little inter- 
mission to carry on our approaches until 
the 18th of June, when, receiving cer- 
tain intelligence of Lord Rawdon’s ap- 
proach—who had been reenforced with 
a large detachment of zooo men from 
Ireland—we were induced to make a 
push, and by a coup de main to carry 
one redoubt on the west side of the 
town, and endeavor by a partial effort 
on the east to fix a lodgement on their 
principal work as a prelude to a general 
storm. Lee, who had joined us about 
6 or 8 days before, commanded the at- 
tack on the right and succeeded. The 
British fled at his approach, and gave 
him possession of the work. Campbell 
commanded the covering parties on the 
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left, and was to strike the decisive blow 
in case the lodgement should be made. 
Two forlorn hopes were chosen to effect 
it—one headed by Lieut. Duval of Ma- 
ryland, the other by Lieut. Seldon of 
Virginia, two elegant and gallant young 
gentlemen, who waded through a shower 
of musket balls and took possession of 
the enemy’s ditch, but before they could 
pull down any of the parapet to make 
a secure lodgement they both got 
wounded and were forced to abandon 
the attempt. The wound of the former 
was slight, but that of the latter occa- 
sioned the amputation of his right arm. 
He bore the operation with great firm- 
ness, and though mutilated feels himself 
happy that he did his duty. There is a 
secret and sensible pleasure communi- 
cated to the feelings of a soldier when 
rewarded with the approbation of his 
general, that lifts him above his misfor- 
tunes and never fails to make him happy 
even in moments of the greatest diffi- 
culty. In this unsuccessful attempt we 
lost 40 men killed and wounded ; no 
more, upon my honor, notwithstanding 
the pompous and ridiculous puff the 
enemy made in the Charles Town pa- 
per. There is a certain triflingness in 
the composition of a British officer that 
only can be accounted for by their ex- 
treme ignorance and uncommon share 
of foppery, and which discovers itself 
through the medium of all their publi- 
cations and through the channel of 
every private letter to their friends. I 
must beg pardon for this digression, for 
I was insensibly led into it from read- 
ing some of their late publications, and 
which, by the bye, are as eminently false 
as any paragraph ever read in the Brus- 
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sels Gazette or London Evening Post. 
The General finding that if he attempted 
to push his operations farther against 
96, that altho’ success would be certain, 
yet the expence of blood would have 
been so great as to have prevented his 
operating to more advantage in the field 
during the course of the campaign, he, 
therefore, declined the attempt for the 
solid purposes of rescuing the states of 
South Carolina and Georgia from the 
fetters of tyranny, and retired with the 
army over the Saluda River and took 
up his camp about 10 miles from 96. 
But we never raised siege until his lord- 
ship got within fifteen miles of us. We 
were pursued to the Enoree River. The 
British never could get the better of us 
in a single instance. Finding they were 
baffled, and that all hopes of bringing 
us to action were over, they returned to 
96, divided their force, and moved to 
different points at the same time. Lord 
Rawdon marched for the Congaree and 
Colo. Cruger for Long Cane settlement. 
The object of the former was to estab- 
lish a post on the Congaree, and that of 
the latter to destroy by plunder and fire 
all the means of subsistence left for the 
virtuous inhabitants of that settlement. 
In consequence of this manceuvre Gen- 
eral Greene moved with the army to- 
wards the Congaree and obliged his 
lordship to retire to Orangeburg with- 
out effecting his purpose. At the same 
time our light dragoons and a party of 
mounted infantry moved down the 
country to intercept Colo. Stewart, who 
was on his march with 400 British 
troops from Dorchester to join the army 
at Orangeburg, but in this we failed 
and a junction was formed without the 
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loss of aman. The next step necessary 
to be taken was to form a junction of 
all our forces and attack his Lordship at 
Orangeburg. General Sumpter and 
Marion were ordered with the two regi- 
ments of cavalry to join us without loss 
of time; which being effected, we moved 
down and took a position within three 
miles of the town. Every preparation 
was made for the attack, but on recon- 
noitering the place we found the British 
so advantageously posted that it was 
impossible to get at them with any hopes 
of success. The town stands on the 
north branch of the Edisto upon a lofty 
eminence, with a bridge across the 
river, over which they could pass and 
possess a narrow neck of country in 
safety in case of a disaster, and at any 
time defend the bridge from any attack 
from us by a large brick prison strongly 
fortified within the town of Orange- 
burg, and placed within four hundred 
yards of the head of the bridge. His 
lordship had taken a position here to 
wait the arrival of Colo. Cruger, who 
had by this time returned from his plun- 
dering expedition, evacuated 96, and 
was on his march to joinhim, From 
the peculiar situation of the country 
through which Cruger passed, it was 
impossible to get at him, so that we 
were obliged to challenge Mr. Rawdon 
and endeavor to make him move out 
and fight us. But he refused it, and we 
were under the necessity of changing 
our plan of operation, and prepared to 
strike at the posts the enemy occupied 
below. Sumpter was ordered down to 
Monk’s Corner, and Marion sent to 
Dorchester — one within 30 miles of 
Charles Town and the other little up- 
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wards of twenty—whilst Lieut. Colo. 
Lee, with his Legion, was to parade at 
the very gates of Charles Town, and 
cut off their supplies and convoys. The 
main army at the same time filed off, 
crossed the two rivers, Congaree and 
Wateree, and encamped on the High 
Hills of Santee on the 16th instant to 
refresh and get ready for future opera- 
tions. The great object of the move 
into the lower country is to draw the 
enemy down to the seaboard and pre- 
vent their establishing posts in the upper 
country. The manceuvre will most un- 
doubtedly produce this consequence, or 
else they will lose all their troops at 
Monk’s Corner and Dorchester, and 
hazard even the loss of Charles Town 


itself. 
If we take a retrospective view of 


things, look at the variety of circum- 
stances and consult the consequences of 
our operations during the campaign, it 
must be acknowledged that this army 
has done as much as ever was done by 
any body of men in any country or in 
any age. We began in January with 
the destruction of Tarleton, and con- 
tinued fighting them in general action 
and skirmishes until the present mo- 
ment, harrassing the enemy upon every 
occasion, and never letting an oppor- 
tunity slip where we could possibly 
strike them to advantage. Their loss is 
generally acknowledged to be (including 
Tarleton’s defeat, the battle of Guil- 
ford, and the battle before Camden) at 
least 4000 men. Ours has been consid- 
erable, but it fell chiefly on the militia. 
The difficulties we have gone through 
are almost incredible, for—except the 
time we lay before 96—we have been 
I 
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constantly marching; and, upon the 
most moderate calculation, have trav- 
elled over 1500 or 2000 miles of this 
southern country. 

Such scenes of desolation, bloodshed 
and deliberate murder I never was a 
witness to before! Wherever you turn 
the weeping widow and fatherless child 
pour out their melancholy tales to 
wound the feelings of humanity. The 
two opposite principles of whiggism 
and toryism have set the people of this 
country to cutting each other’s throats, 
and scarce a day passes but some poor 
deluded tory is put to death at his door. 
For the want of civil government the 
bands of society are totally disunited, 
and the people, by copying the manners 
of the British, have become perfectly 
savage. This I hope will prove a les- 
son to Virginia, and teach her to guard 
against the consequences of British 
influence. 

I should be ungenerous to pass over 
in silence the obligations we are under 
to the ladies of South Carolina, and 
particularly those of Charles Town, who 
have upon so many occasions given 
such distinguishing marks of patriotism 
and firmness. They take every occasion 
to testify their attachment to our cause, 
and express their good wishes for our 
success. When the union rose was es- 
tablished in honor of our alliance with 
France, the ladies’ shoes were orna- 
mented with them as a compliment to 
the American officers; and they wore 
them publicly through the streets of 
Charlestown, until an impertinent puppy 
of a British officer ordered a negro fel- 
low to kiss one of them as she was inno- 
cently walking out one morning. When 
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General Greene arrived, they substituted 
green ribbons, which still continues to 
be the fashion. They have uniformly dis- 
covered their disgust to the British, and 
would never visit an assembly or con- 
cert given by them during the course of 
the last winter. When Mr. Balfour—the 
commandant of Charles Town—sent up- 
wards of one hundred of the virtuous 
inhabitants on board the prison ship as 
victims of retaliation for the enormities 
{as he is pleased to express it) com- 
mitted on the tories by our militia, the 
ladies accompanied them in a grand 
procession down to the wharf, took an 
affectionate leave of them, and bid them 
make the generous sacrifice with all that 
becoming dignity which is peculiar to 
the sentiments of the Whigs. ° 

Having now written you a longer 


letter by a sheet and a half than ever I 
did to any body before, I think I may 
venture to conclude without incurring 


your displeasure. I must beg you to 
make my compliments acceptable to 
your lady, and assure General Lawson 
and Colo. Randolph of my esteem. The 
General [Greene] often mentions you in 
terms of warm friendship, and desires 
you to accept his compliments in a very 
particular manner. All the [military] 
family with Carrington and Williams 
join and send you a present of their 
good wishes. Fight on, my dear Colonel; 
keep up the gazeté de coeur, pluck laurels, 
and deserve the favors of your wife. 
I am, my dear sir, . 
your most obt. and very 
humble servant, 
Ws. PRICE, Jr. 

P. S—Captain Eggleston of the Le- 

gion a few days ago charged a body of 
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British cavalry and took 1 Captain, 1 
Lieut., 1 Cornet, and 45 privates with 
their horses and accoutrements com- 
plete. 

Colonel Dart begs you to accept his 
respects and pay his compliments to 
your lady and Mrs. Harleston. As the 
widow is a South Carolinian, I love her 
altho’ I never saw her. 

It is reported here that Colonel Innis 
was seized with an appoplectic fit just as 
he was answering one of my letters, and 
that he died a few days after the stroke 
in a state of repentance. Let his de- 
parted soul be kept in spirits by the 
sound of his monumental inscription— 
“Alas, poor Bacchus!” 


II 


Headquarters High Hills of Santee 

July 23d, 1781 

My dear Sir 
I wrote you a long letter a few days 
ago, and—unless it has met with some 
misfortune—must be in your possession 
before you can possibly get this. Since 
the date of that letter, fresh matter has 
turned up to make this necessary. I 
mentioned to you that Sumpter, Marion, 
and Lee had gone below to strike at 
Dorchester, Monk’s Corner, &c. &c. &c. 
The garrison at Monk’s Corner fled but 
were pursued and left a number of men 
with all their baggage, about 200 horses, 
and four or five wagons. Several pris- 
oners were taken at the Quarter House, 
near Charles Town; and a stroke would 
have been made at Dorchester, but Lord 
Rawdon moved down from Orangeburg 
with 1,000 men, and prevented the blow. 
The number of prisoners taken in the ex- 
pedition amounts to about 150, including 
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seven commissioned officers. The Le- 
gion upon this occasion, as upon every 
other, behaved with great gallantry. ‘The 
militia also did their duty with honor. 

We are gathering a respectable force 
together, and perhaps before many 
weeks shall pass away, we shall again be 
struggling in some bloody conflict. 
Mischief is a-brewing by the General, 
who keeps us in constant hot water, and 
never fails to make us fight. 


[Nore.—The remainder of this letter has been 
lost] 


III 


Camden, South Carolina, 
August 26th, 1781 
Dear Sir 

On the receipt of this letter you must 
do me the justice to say that I ama 
faithful correspondent. Ere this, a// my 
letters must have reached you ; and if 
so you stand indebted to me for two 
very long ones. 

Our army—after having taken a rest- 
ing spell on the High Hills of Santee 
and in some measure recruited of its 
fatigues—marched up to this place yes- 
terday, and is now crossing the ferry 
here in order to approach the enemy on 
the Congaree River. Mischief is again 
on foot. Something must happen ere 
long, but I dare not hope for complete 
success yetawhile. If we recover South 
Carolina and Georgia, we shall be satis- 
fied. Everything goes on well, and I 
hope will not be interrupted by any ill- 
timed accident. 

Skirmishes happen frequently, but no 
stroke of any consequence has been 
made since Sumpter’s affair at Shoe- 
bricks. 
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The enemy have, in open violation of 
all the laws of humanity and justice, 
hanged a Colonel Haynes of our militia 
at Charles Town, a gentleman of a po- 
lite and finished character, with a large 
and extensive fortune. For this very 
extraordinary piece of conduct General 
Greene is determined to enforce the /ex 
talionis upon some British officer. 

I beg you make my respects to your 
lady, to Colo. Randolph, and to all the 
gentlemen who may do me the honor to 
enquire after me. 

I am, Sir, &c., &c. 


IV 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1781 
Sir 

Permit me to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance and civilities, Mr. Crouch, a 
gentleman who is on his way to South 
Carolina. He merits all that can be said 
of a good character. 

I have delivered my dispatches [con- 
cerning the battle of Eutaw Springs] to 
Congress, and am happy to find that our 
bloody efforts meet with their approba- 
tion. The British fleet has sailed from 
New York, and ere this letter can reach 
you will, no doubt, be on the borders of 
Virginia. 

My respects attend your lady, and be- 
lieve me to be most sincerely your friend, 
&c., &c. 

Vv 


December 28th, 1781 
Hon’ble Sir 


I consider it as a capital misfortune 
that I could not have had the honor of 
seeing you before I left Virginia ; but as 
disappointments are incident to man, I 
must bear it as one. 
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I congratulate you on your late ad- 
vancement, and should be happy to 
know by the first opportunity how many 
grades there are between a Lieutenant 
Colonel and a Privy Councellor. 

I have the honor to be with the most 
h’ble submission, and with all due defer- 
ence and respect. 

Your most obedient and most humble 
servant, &c., &c. 

{ Superscription) 
The Hon’ble St. George Tucker, Esqr. 
Lieut. Colonel, and Member 
of the Privy Council, 
&c. &c. &e. 
Virginia 
VI 
[Colonel Tucker's Reply]. 
Respected friend 


Thy letter entrusted to the care of 
thine and my friend Beverley Randolph 


was delivered unto me this day. The 
vain superscription thereon did but too 
well correspond with the writing which 
became visible when the folds of the 
paper were opened. Verily, my friend, 
I fear that thou hast conceived that I 
have drank of the fountain of vanity, 
and that my inward man is puffed up 
with the waters thereof, as the incon- 
siderate children of the world are puffed 
up with drinking of the juice of the 
grape or of that reed which produces 
the sugar. 

Frances, the wife of my bosom, had 
told me that thou hadst visited our 
dwelling whilst I was journeying towards 
the east. Verily I was sore troubled 
that I was not at home when thou didst 
call; for I desired exceedingly to have 
communed with thee concerning many 
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things. Much did I wish to see how 
that sword became thy thigh wherewith 
thou wert succinct by the rulers of the 
people. If thy future deeds shall merit 
equally of thy country thou mayst hope 
in due time to arrive at a seat in her 
private councils, seeing that thou art at 
this time in a probationary state by be- 
ing admitted to participate of the pri- 
vate consultations of the rulers of the 
armies. 

That thou mayst fulfill this partial 
hope untainted with the vanities which 
contaminate the minds of youth is the . 
sincere wish of thy friend in all good 
works, 

(Superscription) 
to 
william price, the younger, 
in the family of the ruler of 
the southern army of america. 


VII 


Head Quarters, Ponpon, South 

Carolina, Feby. 6th, 1782 

Dear Sir 
Your Quaker epistle of the 3oth of 
December was delivered to me a few 
days ago by your brother, Dr. [Thomas 
Tudor] Tucker. It groaned exceed- 
ingly under the weight of the spirit, and 
had you not dated it at your ordinary 
dwelling place I should have sworn that 
you had written it in a religious fit at 
some Quaker meeting house, or at the 
council board upon Shockho Hill, at 
Richmond. But, be that as it may, I 
sincerely congratulate you on the dis- 
covery of your admirable talents for the 
character of Simon Pure. God grant 
that you may be happy under the influ- 
ence of the spirit, and that all your days 
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may roll away in pleasantness and 
peace. 

Yes, sir, I was at Bizarre, and had the 
happiness to see Mrs. Tucker. It would 
have been an additional pleasure to me 
to have seen her much respected lord at 
home, and to have chatted with him 
about the roaring of cannon and burst- 
ing of shells at York. What a scene for 
a poet! I can easily conceive the de- 
light of your spirits upon that occasion, 
and the infinite deal of pleasure which 
your poetic genius must have enjoyed. 
Every cannon ball no doubt was accom- 
panied with a flight of figurative ideas, 
and the bursting of every shell served 
but to expand and scatter the sparks of 
an elevated fancy. I could wish to see 
some of your pieces since the siege. I 
am told that you have undertaken to 
equip and ornament the Goddess of 
Liberty in an American dress, disdain- 
ing with a becoming pride the fashions 
of Versailles, Madrid, and London. I 
doubt not your success, for it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that you are a man 
of taste. But, by the way of digression, 
for I hate to dwell long on trifles, have 
you finished your chapter on noses, and 
calculated with a mathematical exact- 
ness the weight and velocity of that piece 
of shell which so wounded and hurt the 
extremity of yours on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1781? Will you have occasion to 
repair to the promontory shortly? As 
these two interrogatories are interesting 
to mé, I beg you will answer them cata- 
gorically. Think not that it is idle cu- 
riosity in me; be assured I esteem my 
friend too much not to wish his welfare. 

And now, sir, to be serious, I will talk 
to you about the state of things in this 
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country. I arrived at Headquarters on 
the 17th ultimo, and found our army 
situated in a fine, rich country, on the 
banks of Ponpon. Our advanced posts 
and patroling parties covered the whole 
country between this and the Quarter 
House. The enemy were locked up in 
Charles Town. Except the capture of 
some few dragoons on both sides, noth- 
ing of any consequence has turned up 
since the opening of the New Year. 
Wayne has gone into Georgia, and by 
late information from that quarter he 
has confined the enemy to Savannah ; 
so that unless they get strongly rein- 
forced (which, by the bye, I expect will 
happen in a very little time), they will 
only have an opportunity of peeping at 
us through the key holes. The people 
of both these Southern States have 
passed through a variety of changes and 
a choice of difficulties and misfortunes. 
The human mind, perhaps, owing to the 
fluctuating state of politics for the last 
two years, has undergone the most 
strange and surprising revolutions that 
ever were known in any age or country. 
Interest, which is the prevailing passion 
with all mankind, has, by the nature of 
the war, appeared in so many different 
shapes, and such has been the various. 
modes of pursuit, that the principles of 
men get warped in searching after a cir- 
cumspect mode of conduct to avoid the 
censure of the contending parties. Some 
characters, indeed, withstood the storms 
unshaken, and sacrificed to the shrines 
of liberty and public honor their domes- 
tic ease and fortunes in the most mag- 
nanimous manner. Others, on the other 
hand, have been uniform in their oppo- 
sition, and have favored the British 
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measures through all the mutations of 
fortune. Such men appear to have a 
fixed principle for the governing rule of 
their conduct, and, although they stand 
confessed my enemies, yet I cannot help 
admiring and esteeming them. But I 
have the pleasure now to inform you 
that the people throughout the whole 
country appear to be our friends. They 
seem disposed to adopt any measures 
that may be thought well calculated for 
the public good. The Assembly of the 
State is now sitting at Jacksonborough, 
a little town within 30 miles of Charles 
Town. They are determined to exert 
every nerve to bring a regular force into 
the field, and search out all the means 
in their power to put their Continental 
line once more upon a respectable foot- 
ing. An attempt was made by Colo. 
Laurens to pass a law for the raising of 
a negro corps, but it would not go down. 
The fears of the people started an 
alarm, and the force of interest annihi- 
lated the scheme. 

But during the exertions of all the 
States both to the southward and the 
northward of you, pray what is Virginia 
about? My dear friend, she is so re- 
proached by everybody that it is almost 
dishonorable to be a Virginian. Scarce 
a day passes but I have my feelings 
hurt, yet dare not say a word because I 
can find no excuse for her neglect. And 
yet she will tell you that she has done 
more than any other State ; that she has 
exhausted her treasury, and spilt more 
lavishly the blood of her countrymen. 
Yes, Virginia has bled, it is true; her 
troops have fought with honor, and she 
had once a reputation that was envied 
and admired by all the continent, but 
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time or something else has extinguished 
the fire of her military ardor, and all 
her former greatness has sunk into dis- 
grace. Nothing can recover her from 
contempt but some bold and determined 
plan to establish her Continental line 
once more, for since the fall of Charles 
Town she has never had anything but 
detachments of eighteen months men in 
the field to keep the name of Virginia 
alive. Her officers have been loitering 
at home distressed in their circum- 
stances, and quite ashamed of their situ- 
ation for want of command. At this 
moment the Virginia troops in camp do 
not amount to more than sixty; and 
what has become of the party that was 
to march from Cumberland Court House 
heaven knows, for we do not. This is, 
in fact, the true picture of her situation 
without the aid of coloring or the force 
of exaggeration. Weep over it if you 
love your country, and use all your 
influence to mend and reform her man- 
ners. 

Never was I more agreeably disap- 
pointed in any country as I have been in 
South Carolina. Indeed, I never saw 
anything to equal the fertility of it. 
Everything grows in the most luxuriant 
manner, and the rice swamps afford the 
finest soil in the world for the culture of 
laure/s. And what adds to the beauty 
of the country, everybody lives well, the 
ladies are gay, and the gentlemen merry. 
Hospitality stands porter at every door 
and conducts you with an officious wel- 
come to the board of plenty. I love the 
people most heartily. They possess 
a liberality of thinking that pleases me 
much; no religious prejudices, nor ill- 
grounded pride, disturb the repose of 
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society. They possess a dignity in their 
manner that is striking; but it is so 
softened with affability and freedom 
that you feel no restraint from their con- 
sequence or great riches. To their other 
good qualities they add the great virtue 
of gratitude. The Legislature of South 
Carolina have with an unanimous voice 
voted General Greene 10,000 guineas to 
be laid out as he may please in land and 
negroes. Is not that a very dignified 
present? A people so disposed will 
always meet with faithful services. Here 
will I hold. 

For this long letter you must repay 
me with the news of Virginia and fur- 
nish me with Hayes’ newspaper. I must 
entreat you, too, to send me a copy of 
your poem on liberty; and when you 
have time, that you will wait on Mrs. 


Tucker with my most respectful com- 
pliments, and tell Miss Hail and Miss 
Rind that I am their most obedient serv- 


ant. The General, who really loves 
you, wishes you health and happiness. 
I am, dear sir, &c. 


VIII 


Head Quarters, So. Carolina, near 
Dorchester, April 6th, 1782 
My dear sir 
I mean this as an apology for the ab- 
surd, disconnected scrawl by Col. Wil- 
liams. It was written after dinner when 
the Madeira began to operate, and when 
I was scarcely able to think method- 
ically. Added to this, Williams and 
others were dealing out such a torrent 
of wit that I was nearly overwhelmed. 
This is my excuse, and if you will for- 
give me I will promise never to write to 
you such another letter. 
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I am indebted to you many thanks 
for your last letter by Major Burnett; 


_ but I wish you had given me more news 


and less of politics. I will not join you 


‘in the abuse of our public measures. I 


find the more the military complain, the 
more opposed are the civil to their in- 
terest. I will suppose that they will do 
the best they can for the general good. 
The Assembly are to meet immediately, 
and I dare say they will be impressed 
with the necessity of doing something 
for the recovery of their reputation. I 
wish they would take it into their heads 
to give each of General Greene’s aids a 
good riding horse, at the same time 
that they present the General with a 
couple. 

Virginia, I hear, is full of reports. 


‘One day we are beaten, the next, we are © 


conquerors, and sometimes Charles 
Town is in our possession. Believe 
none of them, my dear sir, for they are 
all false. We have just taken a position 
at Bacon’s Bridge, upon Ashley River, 
within two miles of Dorchester and a 
little upwards of twenty from Charles 
Town, This is meant as a challenge, 
and if Iam not mistaken will shortly 
produce a fight. We have it reported 
with marks of authenticity that the 
enemy are making preparations for the 
field. But I think their efforts will be 
too feeble toensure them any advantage 
from a general action; therefore, such 
an event is much to be wished for on our 
part. We have the best troops in the 
world to fight them with, and the whole 
army put such implicit confidence in 
General Greene that we shall struggle 
with great obstinacy to obtain a victory 
should they see fit to hazard a battle. 











In the time between the date and the 
reception of this letter the die will prob- 
ably be cast, and the fate of many a 
poor soldier be determined. Pray for 
us. 

The loyalists in Charles Town and 
upon the islands within its vicinity are 
very much dissatisfied with their situa- 
tion. ‘They complain bitterly of their 
ill-usage, and desert every day to the 
American standard. The confiscation 
law and the act of amercement passed 
by the Assembly of this State have put 
the tories into a state of insanity, and 
all they want is the gibbet and halter to 
put an end to their existence. General 
Leslie has turned advocate for them, 
and reasons, in a letter to General 
Greene, on the injustice and impolicy 
of the law, with all the pomp and inge- 
nutty of a county court lawyer. Indeed, 
the composition savors a good deal of 
the style of an academical exercise. 
The answer which the General returned 
to it was, in my opinion, proper. He 
informed His Excellency that he had no 
control over the civil power, and, there- 
fore, could give no serious answer to it, 
but referred him to the executive of the 
State to have the matter properly in- 
quired into and adjusted. 

On Sunday last a large fleet with some 
broken corps, a number of women, and 
about 150 officers, sailed for New York. 
At the same time a fleet of empty trans- 
ports sailed for Europe. 

In a little excursion which the enemy 
made a few days ago over Cooper River, 
they captured Judge Pendleton and 
Mayor Hym. The former was going 
the circuit and the latter to George 
Town on public business. 
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Every part of Georgia is still in our 
possession except Savannah. The In- 
dians who favored the British interest 
are very much dissatisfied with their 
friends, the Tories. Some have been 
put to death bythem. Upwards of 300 
of the Creeks who were on their way to 
Savannah—finding themselves deceived 
have returned home disgusted and ex- 
asperated to the last degree. 

Mrs, Greene arrived at camp about a 
week ago, after having experienced 
nearly as many difficulties as the famous 
Lady Ackland, who accompanied her 
husband in Burgoyne’s northern expe- 
dition in the campaign of ’77. She is, 
however, recovered of her fatigue, and 
assumes an uncommon air of cheerful- 
ness. Your civilities and Mrs. Tucker’s 
extreme politeness are spoken of with 
great gratitude. 

Morris and Pendleton join me in their 
most respectful compliments to your 
lady, Miss Hall, and Miss Rind. Tell 
Colo. Randolph that I have the greatest 
friendship for him and shall write to him 
in two or three days. 

I am, dear sir, &c. 


IX 
Head Quarters, South Carolina 
May roth, 1782 
My dear Friend 

I wrote to you not long since, and as 
Ido not mean to be ceremonious, I 
shall embrace this opportunity of writing 
to you again. 

We have lately offered the enemy ac- 
tion, but they would not fight us. Gen- 
eral Greene, at the head of the light 
infantry and all the cavalry of the army, 
went down to their lines, paraded in 
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front of their works, and dined at Ac- 
cabu without an insult, 

The 1gth and 3oth regiments, consist- 
ing of about 1,000 men, were lately 
detached for Jamaica under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General O'Hara. 

By a hand bill just sent out of Charles 
Town, we are informed of the defeat of 
Count de Grasse in the West Indies. 
The action happened on the 12th ulti- 
mo, between the islands of Dominica 
and Guadaloupe. It was a bloody and 
obstinate conflict, and terminated with 
the loss of the Ville de Paris—in which 
Count de Grasse—and five other ships 
of the line, one of which was 
sunk. Admiral Rodney had 39 sail and 
Count de Grasse only 33. He had not 
formed.a junction with the Spanish fleet. 
Both fleets are much damaged, and from 
the nature of the battle, it is one of the 
greatest that perhaps ever was fought. 
The celebrated action between Hawke 
and Conflans off Ushant in ’59, seems 
to be nothing to it. By Rodney’s letter 
we learn that it lasted from seven o’clock 
in the morning to half-past six in the 
afternoon without a moment’s intermis- 
sion. I hope the victory will rather 
prove splendid than advantageous. 

Adieu! make my respects to your 
lady and family, and believe me to be 
sincerely Your friend, &c. &c. 


P.S. Will you send me the paper 
with my letter respecting Colos. L. & W. 
[Lee & Washington]. 


x 
Headquarters, Ashley Hill 
So. Carolina, July roth, 1782 
My dear sir 
Every proof that I have of your 
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friendship is like so many draughts of 
pleasure to my feelings. I thank you 
for your letter by General Moultrie. It 
gives me not a little satisfaction to find 
that your volatile powers are still awake. 
It is well for you that the scorching days 
of Phoebus are not as severe in Vir- 
ginia as they are in South Carolina, or 
you would, as I do, feel too languid and 
indifferent to be gay. For my part I am 
burning at this moment. The mercury 
is up at 102, and I am sure more Prom- 
ethean heat can be extracted from my 
body than would warm the constitution 
of an hundred Laplanders. 

I join you most heartily in your ad- 
dress to heaven, and as I cannot help 
figuring to myself the appearance of 
your sacerdotal fiz, 1 feel even at this 
moment the enthusiasm of religion. The 
office of chaplain is at your service; the 
General desires me to inform you so. 
The birth of the Dauphin is to be cele- 
brated, and you are to have the manage- 
ment of the Ze Deum.. By way of farce 
to the entertainment Shakespear’s cele- 
brated comedy of “Auch ado about 
Nothing” is to be performed by the 
officers of the army. 

We have been amused with a variety of 
reports lately respecting the evacuation 
of Savannah; but, depend upon it, as 
yet no such event has happened. Pre- 
parations are now making which indi- 
cate something of the sort; but there is 
so much finesse and cunning practiced in 
a military life that it is difficult to deter- 
mine conclusively upon any circum- 
stance. 

General Wayne has lately had a suc- 
cessful skirmish with a party of Creek 
Indians near Savannah. Some few were 











killed and wounded on both sides. Gen- 
eral Wayne has conducted himself since 
he has had the command in Georgia 
with great propriety; the people of that 
country seem very much pleased with 
him. 

The sanguine part of our army think 
Charles Town will be evacuated very 
shortly ; but I confess I can see no rea- 
son to indulge the opinion. The British 
seem well satisfied with their situation, 
but they do not appear as if they wished 
to risque anything. Our army has taken 
a position within 15 miles of the town 
and as yet continue very healthy. 

For a detail of minutia, 1 take leave 
to refer you to Captain Carnes, who will 
do me the honor of delivering this letter. 
He is a gentleman well informed, an 
agreeable companion and an elegant 
soldier. Take him by the hand, embrace 
him as a friend, and cherish him as a 
valuable acquaintance. 

The General, Mrs. Greene, and the 
family join me in compliments to Mrs. 
Tucker, yourself and family. I am, sir, 
with great esteem, &c. 


XI 


Head Quarters, South Carolina 
July 14th, 1782 

My dear sir 

An official dispatch has just arrived, 
announcing General Wayne to be in the 
town of Savannah. The enemy evacu- 
ated it on the 11th, and are now on their 
way to Charles Town. | 

This is a fortunate event for the dis- 
tressed State of Georgia, and of great 
political consequence to the United 
States. 
Colo. Balfour, commandant of Charles 
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Town, has been tried by a Court Martial 
for supplying the American army with 
clothing and military accoutrements; but 
he was acquitted with honor. Poor fel- 
low; I expect fate has fixed him the ob- 
ject of retaliation for the unfortunate 
Colo. Haynes. 

Yours in haste, in business and confu- 
sion. 

July 16th, 1782 


XII 
Dear sir 
I have enclosed for your amusement 
a poem written by Captain Barry of the 
British army. I have not a comment to 
make. Read it and present it to Mrs. 
Tucker. Yours sincerely, &c. 


XIII 
Head Quarters, South Carolina 
Nov. 14th, 1782 

My dear sir 

Between two inclinations | am most 
delicately embarrassed. On one hand 
a very sincere friendship urges me to 
write; on the other, a pride—which, I 
believe, belongs to me as a Virginian— 
persuades me to be silent. Like Gar- 
rick between Thalia and Melpomene, I 
am at a loss to which I should yield. 
Nothing could place me in this situa- 
tion, sir, but the neglect which you 
have shown to my three last letters, 
They must either have miscarried, or 
you are so immersed in business that 
you cannot take time to answer them. I 
will suppose the former, and once more 
endeavor to draw your attention to the 
burning regions of So. Carolina. 

Our camp is still on Ashley Hill, on 
the south side of the river, and within 
fifteen miles of Charles Town. The 
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enemy still keeps possession of the town, 
but are now making every preparation 
to abandon this country altogether, and 
I believe will evacuate the town by the 
first of next month. Our hopes and ex- 
pectations are raised to the highest 
pitch. Bacchus will be highly honored, 
and every man seems already as nimble- 
footed as if he intended to dance off the 
campaign at his heels. The sirve has 
no longer any influence over his animal 
powers, but all is life, gaity and spirits. 
Suicide is advocated with great warmth; 
but every man seems too happy with his 
existence to sanctify the principle with 
the sacrifice of his life. 

Just this moment I am honored with 
your letter by Mr. Osborne. I thank 
you very sincerely, as I feel a new flow 
of spirits in consequence of it. Your 


criticism on Barry’s poem, I dare say, 
is just; but as I know very little of 
metrical composition, I shall not tell 
you what my private observations were. 
Barry is one of those kind of characters 
who acts contrary in every instance to 


common sense, and would fain make 
the world believe by attempting great 
things he is a great man. But nature, 
who denies him the bounty of genius, is 
seen slumbering through all his perfor- 
mances; and the goddess, as if she were 
ashamed of herself, often seeks retire- 
ment behind the curtain of obscurity. 

The General and Mrs. Greene desire 
their respects to Mrs. Tucker and your- 
self. Pendleton, Carrington, and Bur- 
net join me in compliments to yourself 
and family. 

I am, dear sir, &c. 

P. S. I will write to you more fully 

when we get to Charles Town 
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XIV 


Head Quarters, South Carolina 


December 15th, 1782 
My dear sir 


The enemy have at length evacuated 
Charles Town, and our army is now in 
possession of it. The event, so long ex- 
pected has completed the honors of the 
southern army. 

If we look back to that period when 
General Greene first took the command 
in this department, and compare the low 
condition of the American army with 
the powerful superiority of the British, 
we shall be surprised at the rapidity of 
our success. 

In December, ’80, when the General 
joined the army at Pedee, he had only 
12,000 men, including hospital patients, 
convalescents, and detachments. The 
enemy, according to the Parliamentary 
Register, had (including their several 
garrisons) upwards of 15,000 discip- 
lined troops, with an able and active 
general at their head. 

The operations commenced in Janu- 
ary with great and unexpected success 
on our side. Morgan, with an handful 
of men, defeated Tarleton near the Pa- 
colet. This gave spirits to our army and 
a spring to the hopes of the people in 
North Carolina, which Lord Cornwallis 
observing, wisely pushed forward with 
great fury, obliged us to retire, and by 
throwing the whole country into one 
general alarm totally effaced the conse- 
quences of the victory. General Greene 
collected a body of militia on his re- 
treat, and with a force that was con- 
stantly fluctuating between the numbers 
of two and four thousand gave his lord- 
ship battle at Guilford Court house. We 











lost the field, but we gained the advan- 
tages of a victory. Ina few days the 
enemy retreated and we pursued them 
to Deep river, from whence they filed 
off towards Wilmington, and we pushed 
forward into South Carolina. On the 
12th of April, we arrived before Cam- 
den; on the s5th the enemy sallied and 
gave us battle at Hobkirk Hill, defeated 
us, and obliged us to retreat. But we 
soon recovered, pressed down again, 
and compelled them to evacuate their 
works. Fort Watson, Fort Motte, Fort 
Granby, Orangeburg and Augusta, with 
all their garrisons, fell one after the 
other. They blew up their works at 
Nelson’s Ferry, abandoned Dorchester, 
left Ninety-six after a severe siege of 
twenty-one days, in which a most enor- 
mous quantity of blood was spilt; and 
on the 8th of September we fought them 
at the Eutaw Springs in a general ac- 
tion, and gained a glorious victory. We 
next compelled them to quit Stono, to 
evacuate Savannah, and yesterday to 
give up Charles Town, by which General 
Greene has ended a glorious and honor- 
able command in the southern world. 

The Carolinians, so long oppressed, 
are now likely to enjoy the blessings of 
peace and tranquility. One universal 
joy seems to reign through the whole 
country. The fetters of tyranny are 
taken off, and the goddess of liberty 
seems to be the companion of every one. 
I feel myself exceedingly interested in 
the happiness of these people. They 
are hospitable, generous and polite. 

I beg you, sir, to make my respects to 
your lady and family, and believe me to 
be with sincere esteem, your most obt. 

Wo. PIERCE, Jr. 


sert. 
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New Vork, Sept. 5th—By accounts fron the 
Chesapeake, dated the 31st ult., the arrival of 
a French fleet of squadrons consisting of 23 
sail, including frigates and inferior vessels, were 
arrived at Lyn-Haven bay, in Virginia, from 
whence a 64 and two frigates were despatched 
up York river and had taken a station off York- 
town. Every preparation was making by our 
noble general to defend the important posts his 
lordship there possesses, and as a very formidable 
and truly well appointed squadron of the British 
line, commanded by Admiral Graves, is, through 
much exertion, supposed to be now in the vicinity 
of our combined enemies, we may conclude the 
present to be the most interesting and critical 
gra since the commencement of the American 
rebellion ; for an expected action at sea is likely 
to become decisive of the inadmissible idol, 
independence. We have, at present, the satis- 
faction to perceive a great part of the French 
navy in a more peculiar, and perhaps a more 
dangerous position than they were ever yet 
reduced to, Granting that the French West 
India and Rhode Island fleets should have both 
reached the Chesapeake before Admiral Graves, 
we trust the following state, as accurate as we 
can present it, of the British navy when arrived 
in the bay, may inspire every true Briton with a 
firm confidence in its fair pretensions to brilliant 
success ; 


List oF THE British FLEET, COMMANDED BY THOMAS 
Graves, Esg., REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE RED 


London....... 98 ....R. Ad. Graves; Capt. D. Graves. 
Barfleur....... go ....R. Ad, Hood; Capt. Hood. ~ 
Princessa...... 70 ....R. Ad. Drake; Capt. Knatchbull, 
Bedford....... 74 +--.Capt. Thomas Graves, 

Royal Oak.... 74 see. Ardesoif. 

Invincible... . 74 .... Saxton. 

Alcide........ Ch 0% Thomson. 

p | Re OA cae Bayne. 

MA 455.04 666 FG eee Charrington 
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Lord Robert Manners. 
Inglefield. 
+¥- Bowen. 
-+-»Hon,. Capt. Finch, 
voce M. Robinson. 
Reynolds. 
Child. 
‘Thomson 
Brine. 
Molloy. 
os Johnston, 
"eee Douglass. 
Swinney. 


La Nymphe, 
t 4 Ford. 


1 

a 
La Fortunee 

12 pound on t 44 Christian. 

one deck... 
Richmond .... 32 .... Hudson. 
es Colpoys. 
Dawson. 
Rodney. 
Stanhope. 
Peacock. 
Everett. 
Duncan. 
Biggs. 
Rowater 


Knight. 


Amphitrite. ... 


Salamander, } 8 
fire-ship... sche 


Jane, sloop.... 


All the above line-of-battle ships, except the 
Europe, are coppered.— Zhe Maryland Gazette, 
Thursday, Sept. 20th, 1781. 
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Annapolis, Thursday, Sept, 20, 1781—LExtract 
ef a Letter from Virginia, dated York, August 
gist. ‘‘I nowinform you that we are blocked 
up by a French fleet of 23 sail; one 64 and 3 
frigates lay in sight of us. We are making all 
the preparations we can to give them a warm 
reception.” 

Yesterday came up two victuallers, part of 
the fleet committed to the protection of his 
majesty’s frigate Pegasus, and dispatched by 
Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, to New York. 
The Pegasus and her convoy, on the passage, 
fell in with a French squadron of 8 line-of-battle 
ships, supposed to be M. Barras. It was appre- 
hended the whole, consisting of 6 victuallers and 
a vessel with the 4oth regiment’s cloathing, had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, until hap- 
pily these two effected a safe arrival in our 
harbour.— Maryland Gazette, Annapolis, Thurs- 
day, Sept, 20, 1781. 


XXXIV 

Fishkill, October 25, 1785. -— Advices from 
Virginia, as late as the §th inst., inform us that 
Col. Tarleton, at the head of a body of horse 
and infantry, on the 3d inst. made a sally from 
Gloucester upon a party of our forces near that 
town, but the Duke de Lauzun, who commanded 
our troops, gave them a very warm reception, as 
appears by the General Orders of his Excel- 
lency the Commander-in. Chief, inserted above, 
to which our readers are referred.—7he New 
York Packet and American Advertiser, Fishkill, 
October 25, 1781. 


XXXV 


Extract of a letter from Baltimore, dated 
October 1 5, 1781. We have a boai this morning, 
in three days from York. The business there 
has at length become serious. The people in 
this boat all say that Lord Cornwallis had, on 
Tuesday last, sent some propositions to General 
Washington, which were immediately rejected, 
and the firing renewed. That one of the 
enemy’s magazines had certainly blown up.— 
The New York Packet and American Advertiser, 
Fishkill, October 25, 1781. 


XXXVI 


Annapolis, October 25.—On Saturday evening 
last an express boat arrived in this port with a 
letter from the Count de Grasse to his Excel- 
lency the Governor of this State, of which the 
following is a translation : 

La Ville de Paris, Oct. roth, 1781 

Sir, 

I have the honour to thank your Excellency for the 
intelligence which you have been pleased to communi- 
cate. I have just desired General Washington to send 
me back my troops, of which probably he will no longer 
stand in need, as Lord Cornwallis has surrendered, which 
perhaps you will not have heard before this reaches you. 
As soon as they are embarked I shall quit the bay of 
Chesapeake, and I will endeavour still to contribute to 
the welfare of the United States in stopping, if I can, 
Sir Henry Clinton, I have the honour to be, with the 
most respectful attachment, your Excellency’s most obe- 
dient, humble servant, De GrassE 

His Excellency Governor Lee. 


This great and important intelligence was 
immediately announced by the joyful acclama- 
tions of the people, and soon after by the firing 
of the artillery, &c, 















On Monday afternoon a feu de joye was fired 
by the artillery and select militia, and in the 
evening the town was beautifully illuminated. 

By an officer, who left the allied army on the 
2oth instant, we are favoured with the following 
narrative of their operations against, and the 
reduction of the British posts at York and 
Gloucester : 

On the 6th instant, in the evening, the allied 
army began to break ground within about 700 
yards of the enemy’s lines, and by their uncom- 
mon exertions [had completed] a parallel by day- 
light, as to afford a sufficient cover for the men. 
The darkness of the night, or some other cause, 
prevented the enemy from discovering our fatigue 
parties, and therefore the work was effected with- 
out loss. On the evening of the gth a battery was 
opened on our extreme left, and before the even- 
ing of the roth we began to cannonade and bom- 
bard the enemy from upwards of 60 pieces of 
heavy ordnance and mortars. Our fire was now so 
superior to that of the besieged, that they were 
obliged to mask their artillery during the day ; 
in the night they annoyed us in some measure 
with their howitzers, but their cannonade was 
then very feeble and harmless. On the night of 
the 12th our second parallel was commenced, 
but was not completed till the morning of the 
15th, the reduction of two redoubts on the ene- 
my’s left being essential to this work. On the 
evening of the 14th the French grenadiers, com- 
manded by the baron Viomenil, and the Amer- 
ican light troops, under the command of the 
Marquis de la Fayette, at a signal given, attacked 
and took by storm the above mentioned redoubts, 
which were defended by upwards of 150 men, 
all of whom were either killed or wounded. 
The wise disposition of the commanding officers, 
the gallantry and address of the other officers 
and soldiers, was so conspicuous on this occasion 
as to obtain the warmest acknowledgments from 
the commander in-chief. On the 16th, at the 


dawn of day, Colonel Abercrombie, with 8 com- 
panies of light troops, attempted our lines in 
two places, and succeeded so far as to get into 
two of our unfinished batteries and spike a few 
pieces of cannon, but was soon repulsed with a 
loss, more than equal either to the brilliancy or 
usefulness of the sortie. 


On the morning of the 
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17th our batteries on our 2nd parallel being 
complete, we commenced a furious cannonade 
and bombardment on the enemy’s works, from 
70 pieces of cannon and mortars, and at not 
more than 250 yards distance. Our operations 
had now become so serious to the besieged that 
Lord Cornwallis was induced to beat a parley, 
and to request a cessation of hostilities for 2 
hours ; that commissioners might be appointed 
by both parties to treat on the surrender of the 
posts of York and Gloucester. The commander- 
in-chief would not grant the prayer of the flag 
in its full extent ; he would only consent to a 
cessation of hostilities for two hours, and then 
only on the express condition that his lordship 
should digest his proposition on paper. This 
was assented to on the part of the enemy, and 
proposals came from his lordship, that he would 
agree to a surrender, in case the British troops 
were permitted to go to Great Britain, and the 
Germans to Germany, there to remain until 
exchanged, and not to act against America or 
her allies ; he expected the honours of war, and 
wished the refugees might be sheltered from 
punishment, General Washington rejected his 
proposal in every part, and sent him the terms 
which could only be admitted, and which, after 
some hesitation, were received by his lordship. 
In answer to the article in favour of the refugees, 
his Excellency informed his lordship that it was 
a subject only proper for civil discussion, and he 
readily waived it, leaving his good friends to the 
justice of their country. On the 18th commis- 
sioners were appointed to adjust the etiquette of 
the capitulation. The Viscount de Noailles and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Laurens, aide-de-camp to 
the Commander-in-Chief, on the part of the 
allied army, and Colonel Dundass and Major 
Ross, aid-de.camp to Lord Cornwallis, on that 
of the enemy. On the 1gth, about one o’clock, 
the articles of capitulation were signed and inter- 
changed, and about two o’clock p. m. the British 
garrison of York, led on by General O’Hara 
(Lord Cornwallis being indisposed), were con- 
ducted by General Lincoln through the combined 
army, drawn up in two lines, to a field, where, 
having grounded their arms and stripped off 
their ac.outrements, they were reconducted 
through the line, and committed to the care of a 
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guard. At the same time and in the same 
manner the garrison of Gloucester was surren- 
dered to the command of the Duke de Lauzoun. 
Previous to this a detachment of French and 
one of American troops took possession of the 
enemy's horn-works, and planted on the epaule- 
ments the standards of the two nations. ‘The 
brilliant appearance of the allied army, the joy 
which diffused itself from rank to rank, con- 
trasted with the mortification, the despondence, 
and unsoldierly behavior of the British troops, 
formed one of the most pleasing prospects a 
patriot can behold, or even his fancy depict. 

In justice to the brave, the unfortunate garri- 
son of Charles-town, the terms imposed on them 
were made the basis of the present capitula ion, 
and on their worthy general was conferred the 
supreme delight of giving laws to those men, 
who had treated him with the insolence of con- 
querors. As the officer who gave us this narra- 
tives does it from memory, he cannot pretend to 
be perfectly accurate as tothe particulars of the 
capitulation, but can vouch for its being right in 
the whole.—The garrisons are prisoners of war, 
to be disposed of in America at our option ; to 
march out with cased colors, and to play no 
French or American tune. All plundered prop- 
erty to be restored to its owners ; private bag- 
gage secured to the officers, and private prope:ty 
to British merchants and traders, the continent 
having the right of pre-emption. 

No returns had been handed in, but from the 
accounts of the British officers, we have between 
5 and 6000 prisoners, including sick and 
wounded, Their military stores were trifling ; 
their commissary stores does not exceed 600 
barrels of pork and about 1000 barrels of bread 
and flour. Near 100 vessels, with their sailors 
and mariners, have fallen into the hands of the 
French fleet under the capiiulation. The 
enemy's loss during the siege they allow to be 
very considerable ; the loss of the allied army 
does not exceed 300 killed and wounded, a small 
proportion of whom are officers. Never was a 
plan more wisely concerted, or more happ:ly and 
vigorously executed, than the present. 

The wisdom, perseverance, and military 
talents of our illustrious commander, shone 
with superior lustre on this occasion, and if pos- 
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sible must increase the love and venera ion of 
his countrymen. The well concerted and ani- 
mated support of the Count de Grasse was es- 
sentially conducive to the completion of this 
glorious event, and deserves the warmest thanks 
of his own country, and the grateful plaudit of 
every American, The exertions of the Count de 
Rochambeau, and all the officers and soldiers of 
the French army, can never be excelled, and 
only equalled by their American friends, who 
glowed with the laudable ambition of imitating 
the achievements of the finest body of men in 
the world. The only contention which sub- 
sisted during the siege between the troops of the 
two nations, was the glorious one of excelling 
each other in operations against the common 
enemy, and in doing jus'ice to each other’s merit. 
An army thus cemented by affection, created by 
a union of interest and the intercourse of good 
offices, and animated by an attachment to the 
rights of mankind, could not fail of triumphing 
over a body of troops, enlisted under the ban- 
ners of despotism, and led on by the hopes of 
plunder; who, made insolent by partial victo- 
ries, gave a loose to the greatest licentiousness 
and brutality that ever disgraced a disciplined 
corps. The expiring groans of thousands of 
slaves who fled to Lord Cornwallis for protec- 
ti'n, and whom he inhumanly starved, have 
ascended to the throne of Almighty Justice, and 
must bring down vengeance on his guilty head. 
It is sincerely to be wished, for the sake of hu- 
manity, that his lordship had made a more ob- 
stinate defence, that the allied army, obliged to 
storm his works, might have offered up him and 
his troops a sacrifice to the violated rites of 
humanity.— 7he Maryland Gazette, October 25, 
1781. 
XXXVII 

Newtown on Chester River, October 23, 1781 
—Last Evening the Hon. Col. Tilghman, Aid 
de Camp to his Excellency General Washington, 
arrived here, on his Way to Philadelphia, with 
Despatches for Congress, containing an Account 
of the happy Reduction of the British Army in 
Virginia, under command of Lieutenant-General 
Earl Cornwallis, — This Great Event was no 
sooner announced to the Public, than a large 
number of worthy Citizens assembled, to celebrate 
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this signal victory, (in a high Degree auspicious 
to the Cause of Freedom and Virtue), which 
was done with a Decency and Dignity becoming 
firm Patriots, liberal Citizens and prudent 
Members of the community.—Amidst the Roar- 
ing of Cannon, and the Exhibition of Bonfires, 
Illuminations, &c. the Gentlemen (having re- 
paired to a Hall suitable for the Purpose) drank 
the following Toasts, viz.: 

I. General Washington and the Allied 
Army. 2. Count de Grasse and the Navy of 
France. 3. Congress. 4. Louis the 16th, a 
Friend to the Rights of Mankind. 5. The 
United States. 6, General Greene and the 
Southern Army. 7. Count de Rochambeau, 
8. The Memory of the illustrious Heroes who 
have fallen in the Defence of American Liberty. 
g. King of Spain. 10, The United Provinces, 
11. The Marquis de la Fayette. 12. The 
Northern Army. 13. The State of Maryland 
—the last in Order, but not the last in Love. 

The next Evening an elegant Ball was given 
by the Gentlemen of the Town, that the Ladies 
might participate in the general joy of their 
Country. 

A Brilliant Company of Freedom’s Fairest 
Offspring assembled on this happy Occasion, and 
while they manifested the sincerest Attachment 
to the American Cause, they likewise showed 
that ‘‘ Grace was in all their steps,” &c.— Zhe 
Maryland Fournal and Baltimore Advertiser, 
Baltimore, Tuesday, November 13, 1781. 


LETTERS FROM THE FIELD 
Continued from Appendix to the Allies at Yorktown, 
January (Yorktown) Number, 1881 [Mag., VI., 53]. 

xX 
DE GRASSE TO LUZERNE 

Extract of a letter from count de Grasse to the 
honourable the chevalier de la Luzerne, minister 
plenipotentiary of France, dated Cape Henry, 
Sept. 13, 1781.—‘‘ Nothing gave me greater 
pleasure than the approach of the armies under 
General Washington and count de Rochambeau. 
In order to hasten their arrival I had selected out 
seven vessels that drew the least water to trans- 
port them from the mouth of Elk down Chesa- 
peake bay. But the moment they were ready to 
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sail to execute this service, I was myself obliged 
to make preparation for repelling the enemy’s 
fleet, which appeared off the entrance of the 
bay. I have fought them, and their van has 
been roughly handled. I returned to the bay on 
the roth. In the mean time count de Barras 
had arrived, and sent up the transports he had 
with him to bring down the troops, which in- 
duced me not to send up the seven vessels above 
mentioned ; and I had only to add to those sent 
by count de Barras as many frigates as I could. 
My putting to sea facilitated the entrance of M. 
de Barras, and our junction has added much to 
our strength. I fell in with two of the enemy’s 
frigates the Iris and the Richmond, of 32 guns 
each. They had been sent by the English 
admiral to cut away the buoys of our anchors. 
They have paid dear for them. Admiral Digby 
is most assuredly arrived off the Hook, with one 
ship of go guns, and two of 74. The reports 
(from them) say he left England with six ships 
of the line, six frigates and 100 transports for 
America ; but some advices the admiral received 
at sea, made it necessary for him to come on 
with three ships, leaving the transports under 
cover of three ships of the line and six frigates. 
Advices are received from New-York, which say, 
that the enemy have dismantled three forts on 
the East river, and sent the heavy cannon on 
board their shipping. Near 4000 troops (with a 
large number of waggons, flat-bottomed boats, 
&c &c) are encamped on Staten-Island ; but it is 
difficult for us to ascertain what their designs 
are.— Zhe Maryland Gazette, Thursday, October 
11, 1781. 
XI 


REPORT OF ROCHAMBEAU—STORM OF THE 
REDOUBTS 

On the night between the 14th and 15th inst., 
the trench was mounted by the regiments of 
Gatinois and Royal Deux Ponts, commanded by 
baron de Viomenil ; to which were added four 
companies of French auxiliary grenadiers. We 
had resolved to attack, as soon as dark, the two 
redoubts on the left of the enemy, that were de- 
tached from their other works. The marquis de 
la Fayette undertook that on our right with the 
American troops. The baron de Viomenil that 
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on our left with the French, Four hundred 
grenadiers commanded by the count William 
Deux Ponts and Mons. de l’Estrade, lieutenant- 
colonel of Gatinois, opened the attack; they 
were supported by the regiment of Gatinois. 
The marquis de la Fayette and the baron 
Viomenil made so vigorous and strong a disposi- 
tion of their troops, that they carried the two 
redoubts sword in hand, and killed, wounded, 
and took the greater part of those who defended 
them. The number of prisoners amounts to 73, 
one major and 5 other officers included. The 
troops, both American and French, have shown 
the most distinguished courage. The count 
William Deux Ponts was slightly wounded by a 
cannon ball ; he is not in the least danger. The 
chevalier de la Meth, adjutant quarter master- 
general, has been severely wounded in both 
knees by two different musket balls. Mons. de 
Sereuil, captain of the chasseurs of the regiment 
of Agenois and two other officers of the same 
regiment have been wounded. ’Tis the third 


time that Mons de Sireuil, though very young, 
has been wounded, unluckily this time, the 


wound is very dangerous. We have had 100 
men killed or wounded. The troops are full of 
the highest praises of the baron de Viomenil, 
who likewise is exceedingly pleased with their 
courage and firmness, 

I have ordered two days pay to be distributed 
to the four companies of grenadiers and chasseurs 
of the regiment of Gatinois and Royal Deux 
Ponts, besides a more considerable reward to the 
axe-bearers and carpenters, who opened the way 
for the troops through the abattis and pallisa- 
does.— The Maryland Gazette, November 8, 
1781. 

Note.—Washington, in his letter to Congress of Octo< 
tober 6th (see Sparks, VII., 178), enclosed copies of the 
reports of Rochambeau, Lafayette and Hamilton, The 
two last were printed in the Magazine, VI. 46-47.— 
EpirTor. 
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ADJUTANT-GENERAL HAND’S RETURN OF KILLED 
AND WOUNDED 

Camp before Yorktown, Oct. 15th, 1781—Re- 

turn of the killed and wounded of the French 

troops since the beginning of the siege of York. 

From the 6th to the 7th of October, In 
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making the first parallel. Main attack, 1 
wounded, Attack up the river at the left, 7 
wounded. One officer of the artillery wounded. 

From the 7th to the 8th. In making the bat- 
teries upon the Ist parallel. Main attack, 6 
wounded. 

From the 8th to the gth. Continuation of the 
batteries. Main attack, 1 killed, 1 wounded. 

From the gth to the roth. Continuation of 
the batteries, 2 wounded. Attack up the river, 
3 wounded. 

From the roth to the 11th. The batteries 
firing. Main attack, 1 killed, 1 wounded. 

From the 11th to the 12th. Opening the 2nd 
parallel. Main attack, 4 wounded. Attack up 
the river, 3 wounded. 

From the 12th to the 13th. Commencing of 
the batteries on the 2nd parallel. 6 killed, 11 
wounded. Two officers wounded. 

From the 13th to the 14th. Continuation of 
the batteries. 1 killed, 28 wounded. Attack up 
the river, 3 wounded. 

From the 14th to the 15th. Attack of the 
two redoubts of the enemy down the river. 41 
killed, 57 wounded, six officers wounded. 

Total 50 killed, 127 wounded. Nine officers 
wounded, 2 of them since dead. 

Return of the killed and wounded of the 
American army, from the 28th of September, 
1781, the day of the investiture of York, to the 
storm of the enemy’s redoubts, on the night of 
the 14 of October following, inclusive. 

From the investiture of York to the opening 
of the 1st parallel on the evening of the 6th of 
October, exclusive. Continentals, killed, ‘1 
sergeant, 3 rank and file; wounded, 1 colonel, 
2 rank and file. Militia, killed, 1 rank and file; 
wounded, 6 rank and file. 

From the opening of the 1st parallel, to that 
of the 2nd on the evening of the 11th of Octo- 
ber, exclusive. Continentals, killed, 2 rank and 
file; wounded, 3 rank and file. Milit, wounded 
3 rank and file. 

From the opening of the 2nd parallel to the 
14th of October inclusive. 

Continentals, killed, 1 captain, 3 rank and 
file ; wounded, 1 captain, 7 rank and file. Mi- 
litia, killed, 3 rank and file ; wounded, 7 rank 
and file. 
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At the storm on the evening of the 14th of 
October. Continentals, killed, 8 rank and file ; 
wounded, 1 colonel, 2 lieutenant-colonels, I ma- 
jor, 3 captains, 1 captain-lieutenant, 1 lieutenant, 
I sergeant, 28 rank and file. 

Total. Continentals, killed, 1 captain, 1 ser- 
geant, 16 rank and file; wounded, 1 colonel, 2 
lieutenant-colonels, 1 major, 3 captains, I cap- 
tain-lieutenant, 1 lieutenant, 1 sergeant, 40 rank 
and file. Militia, killed, 4 rank and file; 
wounded, 16 rank and file. 

Killed at the opening of the 2nd parallel, 
Captain White, of Colonel Vose’s battalion of 
infantry. Wounded at ditto, Captain Goffelen, 
of General Hazen’s regiment. 

Officers wounded at the storm, Lieutenant- 
Colonels Barber and Gimat; Major Barber, 
inspector to the light infantry division ; Captains 
Olney and Hunt, of Colonel Gimat’s battalion 
ef infantry; Captain-Lieutenant Kirkpatrick, 
corps of sappers and miners; Lieutenant Mans- 
field, of Colonel Gimat’s battalion of infantry. 

EpwArpD HAnp, A. G. 


—The Maryland Gazette, Thursday, November 
8, 1781. 


Nore. This is the Return, copies of which were 
losed to C by Washington in his letter of 
October 16, 1781. See Sparks, VIII., 181.—Epiror. 
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Philadelphia, November 6th.—Extract of a 
letter from General Washington, dated Head- 
quarters, near York, October 27, 1781. ‘‘ Sir, I 
do myself the honour to enclose to your Excel- 
lency copies of returns of prisoners, artillery, 
arms, ordnance, and other stores, surrendered by 
the enemy in their posts of York and Gloucester 
on the 19th instant, which were not completed 
at the time of my last dispatches, and but this 
moment handed to me. A draught of these 
posts, with the plan of attack and defence, is 
also transmitted ; and twenty-four standards, 
taken at the same time, are to be laid before 
congress, My present dispatches, being impor- 
tant, I have committed to the care of Colonel 
Humphrey, one of my aids-de-camp, whom, for 
his attention, fidelity and good services, I beg 
leave to recommend to Congress and your Ex- 
cellency.” 
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General Return of Officers and Privates surrendered 
Prisoners of War the 19th of October, 1781, to the 
Allied Army under the command of his Excellency 
General Washington, taken from the original muster 
rolls. 


General and staff, x lieutenant-general, 1 brigadier- 
general, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 5 captains, 2 
lieutenants, 2 chaplains, 1 town-major, t commissary, 
prisoners, 1 assistant quartermaster, 1 surgeon and fiefd 
inspector, 3 surgeons, 10 mates, 2 purveyors, 4 stewards, 
2 ward-masters, 19 assistants, 2 carpenters, 5 deputy com- 
missaries, 2 clerks, 3 issuers, 2 coopers, 1 labourer, 
Total, 79. 

Artillery, 2 cap +9 » I surgeon, x mate, 1 
sergeant, 4 drums, 193 rank and file, 1 commissary of mil- 
itary stores, 9 conductors, 5 ductors of horse, 16 
artificers, Total, 242. 

Guards, 3 lieutenant-colonels, 12 captains, 1 ensign, 2 
adjutants, x quarter-master, 1 surgeon, 3 mates, 25 ser- 
geants, 12 drums, 467 rank and file. Total, 527. 

Light infantry, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 10 cap- 
tains, 16 lieutenants, 1 ensign, 2 surgeons, 33 sergeants, 
13 drums, 594 rank and file. Total, 671. 

17th regiment, x lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 3 captains, 
8 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 1 surgeon, 9 sergeants, 13 drums, 
aos rank and file. Total, 245. 

23d regiment, 2 captains, 6 lieutenants, x adjutant, x 
surgeon, 1 mate, 16 sergeants, 205 rank and file. Total, 
233. 

33d reg t, x li t-colonel, 3 captains, 5 lieu- 
tenants, 1 ensign, 1 surgeon, 15 sergeants, 9 drums, 225 
rank and file. Total, 260. 

43d regiment, x1 major, 3 captains, 5 lieutenants, 3 
ensigns, 1 quarter-master, 1 surgeon, 22 sergeants, 16 
drums, 307 rank and file. Total, 359. 

71st regiment, x lieutenant-colonel, x major, 1 captain, 
11 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 1 quarter master, 1 surgeon, 1 
mate, 28 sergeants, 9 drums, 242 rank and file. Total, 300. 

76th regiment, 1 major, 6 captains, 16 lieutenants, 4 
ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter-master, x surgeon, 1 mate, 
38 sergeants, 18 drums, 628 rank and file. Total, 715. 

8oth regiment, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 5 cap- 
tains, 17 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 
master, 1 surgeon, r mate, 49 sergeants, 20 drums, 588 
rank and file. Total, 689. 

Two battalions Anspach, 2 colonels, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 2 majors, 8 captains, 32 lieutenants, x chaplain, 2 
quarter-masters, 2 surgeons, 10 mates, 32 sergeants, 25 
drums, 948 rank and file, 1 waggon-master, 8 waggoners, 
2 provost marshals, 1 assistant. Total, 1077. 

Prince hereditary, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 
captains, 5 lieutenants, 4 ensigns, 1 chaplain, 1 quarter- 
master, 4 surgeon’s mates, 19 sergeants, 11 drums, 425 
rank and file, 6 waggoners, 1 provost marshal. Total, 484. 

Regiment de Bose, 2 majors, 5 lieutenants, 2 ensigns, 1 
adjutant, 1 quarter-master, 1x surgeon, 3 mates, 46 ser- 
geants, 16 drums, 271 rank and file, 1 provost marshal, 
Total, 349. 

Yagers, 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 1 trumpet, 
68 rank and file. Total, 74. 
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British legion, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 6 captains, 8 
lieutenants, 3 cornets, 6 quarter-masters, 1 surgeon, 17 
sergeants, 7 trumpeters, 192 rank and file. Total, 241. 

Queen’s rangers, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 10 
captains, 15 lieutenants, 11 cornets, 3 quarter-masters, 2 
surgeons, 24 sergeants, 5 trumpeters, 248 rank and file. 
Total, 320. 

North Carolina vol . 2 nt-colonel, 5 
captains, 7 lieutenants, 8 ensigns, 7 sergeants, 114 rank 
and file. Total, 142. 

Pioneers, 2 captains, 3 li 
and file. Total, 44. 

E gi S$, 2 li 

Loyal foresters, 2 captains, x lieutenant, x ensign, 2 
rank and file; 3rd New Jersey volunteers, x captain, x 
lieutenant, 2 rank and file: New York volunteers, 1 cap- 
tain, x rank and file, 1 ensign; Virginia volunteers, 1 
captain, 1 rank and file; King’s American regiment, 1 
lieutenant, 1 rank and file: General Delancy’s battalion, 
2 ensigns, 2 rank and file; North Carolina Ind. comp., 1 
ensign, t rank and file. Total, 23. 

Taken on the 14th and 16th of October, x lieutenant- 
colonel, 2 majors, 2 captains, 1 ensign, 2 sergeants, 76 
rank and file. Total, 84. 

Totat—1 lieutenant-general, 1 brigadier-gene ral, 2 


lonéls, 14 1 nt-colonels, 16 majors, 97 captains, 





» 4 sergeants, 33 rank 











180 lieutenants, 55 ensigns, 4 chaplains, 6 adjutants, 18 
quarter-masters, 18 surgeons, 25 mates, 385 sergeants, 
179 drums and trumpeters, 6039 rank and file, 1 town 


major, 1 commissary of prisoners, 1 assistant quarter 
master.— Hospital department, 1 surgeon and field 
inspector, 3 surgeons, 10 mates, 2 purveyors, 4 stewards, 
2 ward-masters, 19 assistants, 2 carpenters.— Commis- 
sary department, 5 deputy commissaries, 1 deputy com- 
missary of forage, 5 assistant commissaries, 2 clerks, 3 
issuers, 2 coopers, 1 labourer.—1: commissary military 
stores, g conductors 5 conductors of horse, 16 artificers, 
I waggon ter, 25 wagg' S, 5 provost marshals and 
assistants, 80 followers of the army.—Amounting in the 
whole to 7247. 

N. B. By an estimate collected by the adjutant-gen- 
eral, the killed, during the siege, including officers, 
amount at least to 309, and the deserters 44. 

(Signed) THomas Duriz, Dep. Com. Pris. 





Miuitary Cuust, two thousand one hundred and 
thirteen pounds, six shillings sterling; dollars at 
48. 3d. 

Return of Ordnance and Military Stores taken at York 
and Gloucester in Virginia, by the surrender of the 
British Army, on the 19th of October, 1781. 

Brass Orpnance. Cannop,— Travelling carriages, 
i ammuzette, 12 three pounders, x four, 12 six, x nine, 
4 twelve.—Garrison carriages, 3 four, 3 nine.—Howitzers, 
Travelling carriages, 6 534 inch, 3 8 inch; not mounted, 
6 8 inch.—Mortars, mounted 11 4% inch, 7 53¢ inch, 1 
16 inch ; not mounted, 1 4% inch, 3 13 inch.—Total 75. 

Iron Orpnance. Cannon.—Garrison or ship car- 
riages, 2 one pounders, 3 three, 8 four, 30 six, 42 nine, 
18 twelve, 27 eighteen, Travelling carriages, 1 eighteen, 
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1 twenty-four.—Caronades, Ships carriages, 4 seven, 27 
eighteen.—swivels 6. Total 169. 

CartripGgs. Flannel filled, Cannon, 20 four pound- 
ers, 278 six, 18 nine, 40 twelve, 226 twenty-four. 
Mortars, 341 4 2-5 inch, 386 53¢ do. 338do. Howitzers, 
87 53 inch.—Paper filled. Cannon, 417 three pounders, 
236 four, 836 six, 696 nine, 870 twelve, goo eighteen, 28 
twenty-four. Swivels, 185.—Flannel empty. Cannon, 
196 six pounders, 260 nine 10 twelve, 502 eighteen, 7 
twenty-four. Howitzers, 93 5% inch, 175 8 ditto.— 
Paper empty, Cannon, 425 four pounders, 702 six, 136 
nine, go2 twelve, 53 eighteen, 250 twenty-four. Swivels, 
2880,—Cilinders, 380 nine pounders. 

SHot, Round.—Loose, 50 three pounders, 250 four, 
3965 six, 1671 nine, 1635 twelve, 2927 eighteen, 750 twenty- 
four. Fixed with flannel cartridges. 516 three pounders, 
530 six. Strapped without cartridges, 676 three pounders, 
520 six, 782 twelve, 226 twenty-four.—Case, Fixed with 
flannel cartridges, 287 three pounders, 83 six pounders. 
Without cartridges, 177 three pounders, 255 six, 54 nine, 
817 twelve, 48 eighteen, 106 twenty-four, 315 4 2-5 inch, 
90 5% do., 97 8 do.—Bat, 17 three pounders, 33 four, 24 
six, 100 nine, 130 twelve, 277 eighteen. 

Grape. Round, 51 three pounders, 52 four, 220 six, 
212 nine, 80 eighteen, 86 twenty-four. Boxes of loose 
grape, 26, barrels, ditto, 1, rounds of langrel, 24.—Wads, 
Cannon, 230 four pounders, 670 six, 734 nine, 635 eighteen. 

SHEtts. Fixed, 213 4 2-5 inch. Unfixed, 77 5% do., 
150 8 do., 25 13 do.-—Carcasse, fixed, 6,8inch. Hand- 
granades, fixed, 602. Fuzes, fixed, 514 544 inch, 20 8 do. 
—Sponges, ladles, and wad hooks, 8 one pounder, 35 
three, 8 four, 69 six, 25 nine, 33 twelve, 23 eighteen, 2 
twenty-four. Different sizes, without staves, 58. 

Frre-Arms, Muskets, 5743 with bayonets, 913 
without bayonets, 1136 damaged, carbines 31, fuzees 32, 
pistols 137, blunder busses brass 11, ditto iron 9, bayo- 
nets 688, bayonet scabbards 1140, Bayonet belts 1777, 
Cartridge boxes 6444, tin cannisters 800, pouches for 
yagers 350, grenadiers match-pipes 86, musket cartridges 
266274 fixed with ball, powder 83 barrels, 89 half ditto, 
Sabres, 1925, damaged 100, Total 2025.—Horsemens 
swords 237, Halberds good 32, damaged 14. Total 46.— 
Pikes 210, Regimental standards, German 18, British, 
43rd 2, 76th 2, 80th 2,6. Total 24.—British union flags 
4.—Camp ‘colours, German 32, British 41. Total 73. 
Drums good 62, damaged 19. Total 8:. Drum flings 18, 
fife cases 1c, fife flings 7, trumpet 1, Bugle horns 18, 
French horns 5. 

Musket ball 29 boxes 100 Ib. each, lead in pieces 130 lb., 
musket flints 34200, slow match 4245 Ib., fire-balls 28, fire- 
rings 12, sulphur so Ib., salt petre so Ib, flax 7 lb., spelter 
2 lb., emory 4 Ib., kitt 32 1b., meal powder 3 Ib., junk 
600 Ib. 

One coil 1 inch rope, two 2, three 23g, two 3, one 4, 
one 8, . 

Eight lanthorns, viz. 3 tin, r horn, and 4 dark. 

Signal rockets 36, tubes of sizes 6705, tube boxes 62, 
port fires 787, port fire stock 28, lint stock 16, lead aprons 
90, steel spikes 80, powder horns 260, shell scrapers 8, kit 
brushes 5, hand bellows 2, sets for fuzes 7, kit ladles 6, 
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fuse engines 2, cannon haversacks 30, powder bags 23, 
oil-clothes 17, hair cloth 1, budge barrels 4, punches for 
cannon 12, large brass callipers 2, shot-guages 2 sets, ele- 
vating screws 2, pinning wires 26. 

Apparatus for hot shot x, set brass scales and weights 
3, copper funnels 4, powder flasks 4, copper powder meas- 
ures 29 sets, 21 reams musket cartridge paper, 1x hanks 
marline, catgut and twine, 2t hammers, 1 pincers, 33 
tennant, hand, whip and crosscut saws, 4 mallets, 5 rasps, 
3 paring and drawing knives, 1 coopers adz, 2 drifts, 15 
axes, 14 pickaxes, 25 hatchets, 26 tomahawkes, 12 spades, 
63 crowbars, 143 handspikes, 2 shears’for iron, 2 gins with 
falls and blocks complete, 6 brass sheaves for tackle 
blocks, 44 tackle falls and blocks 4 cannon flings, 8 pad- 
locks, 11 stock-locks, 2 casks nails, 36 bars of steel, 7 
sheets of iron, g2t brass hoops, 22 sets of drag ropes, 5° 
sets men’s harness, 60 dressed calf-skins, 22 hides tanned 
leather, 2 boxes combustibles for fire-ships, 2 kegs tallow, 
g ammunition waggons, 4 powder carts, 39 cart saddles, 
20s collars, 234 hames, 215 bridles, 123 pair trace chains, 
33 breech bands, 73 cruppers, 10 laboratory chests, 4 
chests with tools for saddlers, carpenters, coopers and 
blacksmiths. (Signed) H. Knox, 

Commanding the Artillery of the United States. 


Return of Waggons, Horses and Stores delivered by the 
Quarter-master,and found in York and Gloucester. 
40 waggons with horses and harness, 4o ditto without 

horses, broken, 260 horses, 339 saddles, 88 blind bridles, 15 

‘collars, 30 breech bands, 18 back bands, 18 belly bands, 18 

sides harness leather, 4 calfskins, 2 doz. bridle bits, 3 sets of 

collar and harness maker’s tools,3 pair smith’s bellows,4 an- 
vils and tools for 3 blacksmiths, 4 sets of carpenter’s tools, 
oldand rusty, 57 French saddles, 40 French bridles, ros Ib. 
tent cord, 14 balls spun yarn, 3 pieces girt web, 1 hemp 
hackle, 1 cask tent pins and hatchets, 60 cross cut saws, 
and some carpenters’ and coopers’ adzes, 20 files, 20 chis- 
sels, 2> small hammers, 5 Ib. lampblack, roo waggon 
boxes, roo Ib. twine, 1 ton oakum,3 tons hemp, g bolts 
sail duck, 29 casks nails, assorted, 3 tons iron, a quantity 
of sails and rigging, 1 barrel turpentine, 2}¢ barrels tar, 

4 grind-stones, 9 kegs paint, 3 jars oil, 2 boxes window 

glass, about rooo sand bags, 3 or 4 tons coal, and a few 

plank. 

500 bushels corn, 62 ditto meal, delivered to the com- 
missary of forage. 

23 boxes of candles, delivered to the commissary of 
issues. 

400 sheets, 68 pillow cases, 300 bed-cases, 70 old blank- 
ets, 2 old rugs, delivered for the hospitals. 

3 stoves, 182 narrow axes, 4 iron pots, roo knapsacks and 
haversacks, 150 soldiers’ coats, 100 pair breeches, dam- 
aged, 70 pair trousers, 70 sailors’ jackets with sleeves, 6% 
groce buttons, 5 lb. thread, 15 pair shoes, x marquee, 450 
soldiers’ tents, 200 shovels, spades and picks. 

(Signed) Timortnuy PickerinaG, Q. M. G. 


A Return of Cloathing taken in the towns of York and 
Gloucester the 19th day of October, 1781. 


187 coats, 126 woollen breeches, 16 pair of shoes, 116 
Aats, 70 blankets, 170 linen overalls, 153 Scotch bonnets, 
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—68 leather stocks, 3 pair mills, 279 bed cases, 154 pillow 
cases, 436 siecis, 150 sailors’ jackets. 

Cloathing received from-Captain Girlock, October 26, 
1781, and acknowledged to be British cloathing, subject 
to the articles of capitulation: 

283 coats, 244 breeches, 25 hats, 19 caps, 12 yards buff 
cloth, 20 yards red cloth, 71 and a half yards osnabrigs, 
damaged, 24 packing sheets. 

Clothing received from Captain Girlock, deputy quar- 
ter-master, October 26, 1781, who was in a cartel vessel 
in York river, and whose effects, in consequence of his 
violation of the right of flags, were adjudged to be for- 
feited, and were consequently seized for public use. 

77 uniforms for non-commissioned officers, 17 ditto 
drummers’, 420 ditto privates’, 12 ditto servants’, 537 
pieces linen, 27 ditto riband, 899% ells blue cloth, 436 
ditto white cloth, 763 ditto red flannel, 1860 ditto riband, 
170 hats, 7 caps, 35 woolen breeches, 1100 pair hose, 1348 
pair shoes, 68 shirts, 1030 black stocks, 55 pair leather 
gloves, 171% dozen buttons, 49 lbs. thread, 10} hides 
tanned leather, 3 chests, contents unknown, 2 bales soal 
leather, 1 barrel red flannel, 1 chest medicines, 

(Signed) D. AMERMAN, Assist. to the C. G. 


Return of Provisions and Stores in the Posts of York 
and Gloucester. 


276 barrels of flour, 73,280 Ibs.; 520 bags bread, 59,600 
Ibs.; 96 barrels beef, 20,190 Ibs.; 365 barrels pork, 75,750 
361 firkins butter, 19,870 Ibs.+ 58 casks oatmeal, 11,900 
Ibs. ; 597 barrels peas, quantity, 2,985 bush.; 13 casks 
liquors, 1,250 gals.; 16 bags of coffee, 2,500 lbs.; 20 bags 
cocoa, 3,000 lbs.; 50 bags salt, 50 bush.; 3 hogsheads sugar, 
3,000 Ibs.; 5 casks vinegar, 300 gals.; 3 jars oil, 300 gals.; 
29 barrels rice, 1,500 lbs.; 1 cask raisins, 

Tuomas Jongs, D. C. Issues. 
Jacos Wegp, A. C. Issues. 
Apam Dotmacg, D. C. Brit. Arms, 


(Signed) 


A List of the Vessels taken or destroyed at York in 

Virginia, 

Vessels of war—The Charon, 44 guns; Guadaloup, 28; 
Fowey, 24; Bonetta, 14. Vulcan, fire ship. 

Transports — Mackrel, Success, Providence, Capt. 
Hunter; Providence, Capt. Berriman; Favourite, Har- 
mony, Concord, Alfborough, Selnica, Ocean, Elizabeth, 
Diana, Emerald, Fidelity, Lord Mul-Brothers, Present 
Succession, Shipwright, Horsington, Neptune, Lord 
Howe, Bellona, Andrews, General Reinsel, Tarter. 

Vessels belonging to the army—Defiance, Formidable, 
Rambler, Spitfire, a considerable number of small sloops 
and schooners, and 12 or 15 gallies, 

Private vessels—The Cochran, North-Britain, Sufan- 
na, Arno, Ennedert and Mathews, two Dutch prizes. 

A privateer of 20 guns quite new, besides many other 
vessels sunk, and a very great number of shallops and 
schooners. 

The naval prisoners, exclusive of those belonging to 
the private transports and other vessels, are 840. 

Published by order of Congress. 

Cuar.es THompson, Secr. 
— The Maryland Gazette, Nov. 15, 1781. 
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GOVERNOR BELCHER’S TOUR IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, 1730—(Two sides of a 
story). Province of New Hampshire, 
September 14, 1730. This Day came 
hither his Excellency, our Governor, 
whose Arrival amongst us had been for 
some Weeks very much wish’d for: 
His Entrance was attended with all pos- 
sible Demonstrations of Joy and Satis- 
faction, being met on the Borders, and 
usher’d into the Province by 70 Horse, 
besides the Blue Troop, (and exclusive 
of the Gentlemen who waited on him 
from his other Government) which was 
a handsome Appearance for so poor and 
little a Province, the like whereof has 
hardly ever been seen here, which loudly 
speaks the Affection of the People, and 
the Heartiness of his Excellency’s Wel- 


come to his Government. The Evening 
preceding his Excellency’s Arrival, his 
Honour our Lieutenant Governor de- 


parted the Province. His Motion wes 
sudden ; he imbark’d on board a Fish- 
ing Schooner, and ’tis generally believed 
he is gone to Pemaquid. 


An Extract of a letter from New 
Hampshire, in New England. You will 
doubtless see the long Harangue in our 
News Papers, of Governor Belcher com- 
ing into this Province, and his passing 
down the River; not three of the Mem- 
bers attended, but officers under Com- 
mand, no Volunteers; and when he went 
out, Horses were hired to send about to 
produce Riders to attend; and then it 
was clapt in the News, that seventy Per- 
sons, besides the blue Troop and the 
Gentlemen from other Governments, 
&c. attended. Not one Gentleman 
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came from the other Governments. In 
the next Gazette Mr. Wal n enters 
again, and says the Huzza’s were very 
great, &c. The Devil a Word was said; 
but he went off without one Blessing. 
And as to the Garrison’s Rejoicing, 
meaning the Fort at the Island, it has 
but two Men belonging to it: you have 
often seen them at my House; they are 
call’d Joe and Harry, and put into the 
Fort, to keep them from the Alms 
House. W. K. 


CAPTAIN MICHAEL CRESAP NOT THE 
SLAYER OF LOGAN, THE MINGO CHIEF— 
I had supposed that the character of 
Captain Michael Cresap, the much slan- 
dered patriot, had been fully vindicated 
by John J. Jacob, Neville B. Craig and 
Brantz Mayer ; but in July, 1881, whilst 
the nation is preparing to celebrate the 
centennial of the victory at Yorktown, 
a new slander is put in circulation 
against him within rifle-shot of the spot 
where his ashes repose. In an article in 
the New York Herald on ‘‘ Mason and 
Dixon’s Line,” by J. Barnitz Bacon, the 
following paragraph appears : 

“The famous Captain Thomas Cresap 
was a noted champion of Maryland in 
those days, and ‘was a squatter at 
Wright’s Ferry, on.the west bank of 
the Susquehanna. The details of the 
celebrated fight at that place of himself 
and son (afterwards Captain Michael 
Cresap, the slayer of Logan, the Mingo 
Chief), with the Pennsylvanians in 1739, 
in which Thomas Cresap was captured, 
and led a fettered and defiant captive in 
triumphal procession into Lancaster, 
possess a romantic interest.” 

It will require but few words to refute 
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the charge that Cresap was the slayer of 
Logan. ‘The mortal remains of Captain 
Cresap are interred in Trinity church- 
yard in New York, in full view from 
Broadway. Some kind friend replaced 
the quaint, old and broken gravestone 
with a new one, which bears exactly the 
same inscription the original did. It 
reads as follows : 
In Memory of 
Michael Cresap First Capt 
Of the Rifle Batalions 
And Son of Col. Thomas 
Cresap Who. Departed this 
Life October the 18th, 1775. 


Drake, in his Dictionary of American 
Biography, p. 557, says: 

“LoGaN (Tah-gah-jute), an eloquent 
Indian chief; d. 1780, * * * In the 
fall of 1779 he [Logan] again resumed his 
onslaughts on the banks of the Holston. 
In June, 1780, he joined Capt. Bird of 
Detroit in a bloody raid into Kentucky. 
Not long after, at an Indian counsel 
held at Detroit, while frenzied by liquor, 
he felled his wife by a sudden blow. He 
fled, supposing he had killedher. Over- 
taken between Sandusky and Detroit by 
a troop of Indians whom he supposed 
her avengers, he frantically exclaimed 
that the whole party should fall by his 
weapon. While leaping from his horse 
to execute his threat, an Indian shot 
him dead.” 

It is therefore plain that Captain 
Michael Cresap, who died in 1775, did 
not kill Logan, the Mingo Chief, who 
was alive in 1780. ’ IsAac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa., July 18, 1881. 


PoRTRAIT OF CHATHAM, BY CHARLES 
WILSON PEALE—The following extract 
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from the New York Mercury of May 8, 
1769, will be a valuable addition to 
Dunlap’s History of the Arts of De- 
sign : 

“ Williamsburg, April 20—A fine 
painting of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Chatham, subscribed for by the Gentle- 
men of Westmoreland, is just arrived, 
to be put up in the court house of that 
county. It is the performance of one 
Mr. Peele, a young Marylander (to whom 
his lordship sat for his picture), who 
some years ago was bound apprentice to 
a saddler in Annapolis ; but discovering 
avery great genius for painting, he was 
sent to England, by the contribution of 
some gentlemen, to be instructed in that 
art. The piece is drawn at full length, 
and is said to be a striking likeness of 
the original, though little resembling the 
prints we have seen of that Nobleman. 
His countenance appears full of fire and 
expression, and he looks as if he was 
waiting for an answer to some forcible 
argument he had just used, being repre- 
sented in the habit of a Roman orator 
speaking in the forum. His right hand 
is extended naked to the elbow, his left 
hanging down and holding Magna 
Charta. Close by him stands an altar, 
supported by the busts of Sidney and 
Hampden, with the flame sacred to lib- 
erty burning brightly on it, and on one 
side a garland, wreathed over the head 
of Hampden. On. the background the 
palace of Whitehall and the window 
where Charles I. was brought out to be 
beheaded, are discovered; and some- 
what nearer the statue of Britannia, 
with the cap of Liberty, treading upon 
the Congress at New York, the Ameri- 
can Addresses, &c.”’ WwW. &. 
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THE OLD MILL STREET SYNAGOGUE 
AND ITS RABBIS—Scoville, in his ‘‘ Old 
Merchants,” erroneously states that this 
ancient house of worship was removed 
to Crosby Street in 1818, whereas the 
writer is confident of seeing it in Mill 
Street at least eight or ten years later ; 
and in this impression he is confirmed 
by the testimony of an aged lady of 
this city, Mrs. L. H. Peixotto, whose 
husband's father, Mr. Moses Levi Peix- 
otto, a native of Curacoa, and subse- 
quently a merchant in New York, was 
the Rabbi of that synagogue as early 
as about 1816. He served one year 
gratuitously for the benefit of the widow 
of the Rev. Gershom Seixas, his prede- 
cessor in office. His wife was a Sel- 
dadu, from Holland. He was on his 
way thither, when an accident brought 
him to New York. They had one 
daughter and three sons, one of whom, 
Raphael, was with Peter Harmony. 
The Mill Street synagogue was called 
the ‘‘Portuguese.” In Crosby Street its 
name was “Shearith-Israel.” It is now 
in 19th Street. Rabbi Peixotto lived in 
Mill Street, and Rabbi Gershom Seixas 
removed in 1800 from 11 Mill Street to 
321 Greenwich Street. W. H. 


CURIOUS GRAVE-STONES AT GROTON, 
conn.—The New York Mirror for Jan. 
19, 1833, quoting from the “ Pensacola 
Gazette, gives the following as an in- 
scription on a grave-stone at Groton, 
Connecticut : 

‘*On the 2oth of October, 1781, four thousand 
English fell upon this town with fire and sword 
—seven hundred Americans defended the fort 
for a whole day, but in the evening about four 
o'clock, it was taken. The commander declined 
de'ivering up his sword to an Englishman, who 
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immediately stabbed him! All his comrades 
were put to the sword. A line of powder was 
laid from the magazine of the fort to be lighted 
to blow the fort up into the air. William Hot- 
man, who lay not far distant, wounded by three 
stabs of a bayonet in his body, beheldit, and 
said to one of his wounded friends, who was still 
alive, ‘‘ We will endeavor to crawl to this line; 
we will completely wet the powder with our 
blood ; thus will we, with the life that remains 
in us, save the fort and the magazine, and per- 
haps a few of our comrades who are only 
wounded !’’ He alone had strength to accom- 
plish this noble design. In his thirtieth year he 
died on the powder which he overflowed with 
his blood. His friend, and seven of his wounded 
companions, by that means had their lives pre- 
served. Here rests William Hotman. 
Cok C. 

WILLIAM GILLILAND’S SETTLEMENT— 
Extract of a letter froma gentleman at 
Lake Champlain, to his friend in New 
York, dated Willsborough [Essex Co., 
N. Y.), January 20, 1773. 

Settlement goes on a-pace in these 
parts now, and from the many induce- 
ments that both sexes have to marry 
young here, it is to be hoped this fine 
country will, in a short time, become 
populous even by the natural increase of 
the people here, not to speak of the emi- 
grants from other parts. Within these 
few days past there has been several 
merry weddings on this settlement, the 
last there of which were somewhat re- 
markable, on account of the similarity 
of their names, three Williams having 
been married to three Elizabeths, by a 
parson named William, and his wife 
Elizabeth, viz.: Mr. William Wallace to 
Miss Elizabeth Day, Mr. William Eng- 
land to Mrs. Elizabeth Spry, and 
Mr. William Hay to Miss Elizabeth 
Williams. The men in good circum- 
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stances, and remarkable for industry 
and activity,—their wives for beauty and 
goodness; they have therefore the 
greatest prospect of conjugal felicity. 
Two of the fair ones (as you may ob- 
serve by their names) were married out 
of my own family, one on the 15th and 
the other on the 16th inst. In short, 
they are taken away from me so fast, 
that I am often at a loss before I can be 
supplied with others, and this is my 
present situation ; therefore, as soon as 
a good opportunity offers, I request you 
will send me (if not half a dozen) at 
least one clever woman, that you know 
to be capable of managing the affairs of 
my family; and if she is tolerably 
handsome, and not too old, she may be 
sure of getting a good husband, perhaps 
sooner than I may conveniently spare 
her.—Mew York Gazette, March 29, 
1773: W. K. 
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CALEDONIAN SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK—Can any of the readers of 
the Magazine inform me of the origin 
and object of the society of this name, 
and when it went out of existence? 
Also, where an impression of its seal can 
be obtained? I am in possession of a 
certificate of membership, dated Nov. 
30, 1802, signed by Robert Thompson, 
- President, and Hugh Robert McMurray, 
Sec’y, from which the seal has been lost. 

Fort Wayne R.S. R. 

READY-MONEY PROVOST—The Pro- 
vost tomb (which figures so much in 
Irving’s story of Wolfert Webber, in the 
Tales of a Traveler) was, when I last 
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saw it in the autumn of 1877, still stand- 
ing on the edge of a high bank, on the 
north side of Seventy-first street, near 
the East river. From the entrance of 
arched brick-work the door was gone, 
and the vault itself was empty. The 
slab, which once lay on the top of the 
tomb, had also disappeared. 

What has become of this slab, and 
when were the remains which were in 
this vault removed? 

The following anecdote relates to this 
old burial place: ‘‘On the summit of a 
hill, near Baron Steuben’s abode, was a 
monument, erected to the memory of a 
certain Mr. Provost, who had been 
styled when living Ready Money Provost. 
A gentleman observing that in the event 
of his death, the Baron would be at no 
loss for a snug place of interment, Ma- 
jor North said, ‘Then, sir, the Baron’s 
disposition must alter with his state, for 
in life he will never tolerate the idea of 
laying by ready money.’” Cc, 


BuRGOYNE PAPERS—In an article on 
Burgoyne’s Campaign, published in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine for April, 1847, the 
author, Dr. N. C. Brooks, President of 
the Baltimore Female College, states, 
that he had in his possession “ valuable 
original documents, throwing strong light 
on the history and men of that period.” 

Have these documents been pub- 
lished, or is it known what they consist 
of ? C, 

GENERAL GEORGE WEEDON — When 
did this officer die ? A. M. 

MR. BRONSON — This gentleman is 
spoken of in Spark’s Arnold in connec- 
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tion with André’s confinement at South 
Salem. He is stated by Sparks to have 
been “of Sheldon’s Dragoons.” What 
rank did he hold, when did he die, and 
where are there any biographical par- 
ticulars concerning him? A. M. 


SIMCOE AT STATEN ISLAND—At Sim- 
coe’s headquarters, we are told, that 
“the landlord’s pretty daughter bloomed 
in rustic seclusion, and tempted many a 
gallant across the waters and the hills.” 

Where was Simcoe’s headquarters on 
Staten Island ? C. 

CHARLOTTE TEMPLE’S COTTAGE AT 
MORRISANIA — Bolton's Westchester 
County (2d ed. II. 490) says: “ Near 
the Mill Brook, in the vicinity of Tre- 
mont, about two miles from Harlem 


Bridge,” are the remains of the houses 
in which Charlotte Temple and her 
friend lived. 

What is the exact locality ? A. 


THE COLORED RACE IN AMERICA—I 
am writing the History of the Colored 
People in America, from 1620 to 1880; 
Negroes as Slaves, as Soldiers and as 
Citizens—and desire to secure informa- 
tion, documentary, in reference to the 
Nat Turner insurrection in Virginia in 
1831. Also any information or data in 
reference to negro risings in the South 
from colonial times down to 1860. 

All such material may be addressed 
to Colonel Geo. W. Williams, P. O. Box 
14, Columbus, Ohio. G. W. W. 

JOHN PIERCE, JR., PAYMASTER-GEN- 
ERAL—Who was the John Pierce, Jr., 
“Paymaster General,” mentioned by 
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“J. H. McH.” in the July number? 

Can any one inform me who his father 

was, and when he died ? z: ?. 
New York 
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MAJOR JOSEPH STRANG—[VII. 64] M. 
A. is correct in supposing that the name 
Strong, in article on French Hill in the 
December number of the Magazine, is a 
misprint for Strang. Major Joseph 
Strang is buried in the cemetery attached 
to the Yorktown Presbyterian church, 
just east of the church edifice. The 
grave is marked by a slab of brownstone, 
which bears the following inscription : 

In 
Memory of 
JOSEPH STRANG, 
Who was born 
Febry 25th, 1725, 
And departed this life 
Aug. 2d, 1795, 
Etatis 69 years 5 months 
& 8 Days 

On either side of his grave are those 
of his second wife Anne, and his daugh- 
ter Deborah, each marked by stones 
of the same material. 

The residence of Major Joseph Strang 
was situated on the farm occupied at 
present by Albert Strang, M. D., imme- 
diately east and across the road from the 
present dwelling. On the map of the 
Route of André [III. 756] it is desig- 
nated as Mead’s Tavern. We believe 
that Major Strang kept a public house. 

Daniel Strang, who was hung asa spy, 
lies buried in the cemetery. attached to 
the Yorktown Baptist church. His 
grave is marked by a rough stone bear- 
ing the initials D. S. His father is said 
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to have been the oldest brother Of Major 
Joseph and Captain Henry Strang, and 
he was therefore own cousin of the late 
J. Hazard Strang. It has been handed 
down by tradition that two of the broth- 
ers of Major Joseph Strang were Tories, 
viz.: Daniel and Gabriel. When New 
York was evacuated by the British, they 
went to Nova Scotia, where their des- 
cendants are now found. Daniel Strang, 
the father, occupied the farm now owned 
by William Wright, and known as the 
Sawmill Farm. W. J. CUMMING 

Yorktown, N. Y. 

NINETIETHS OF THE DOLLAR—[VIL., 
63] This mode of expressing small 
money values was used very early by 
the Continental Congress. ~-Holding 
their sessions in Philadelphia, they em- 


ployed the currency of Pennsylvania to 
express small fractional parts of the 


dollar. In that State, as in some others, 
the dollar was equal to seven shillings 
and six pence, or ninety pence. The 
ninetieth of a dollar was thus a Penn- 
sylvania penny. 

Is there any evidence of this use of 
ninetieths prior to 1775? 

Marietta College. 1. W. ANDREWS 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIES—[VII., 
241] There is an old road connecting 
the Grove and York roads called the 
“French Ordinary,” or, in the negro 
parlance, “Or’nary.” This road is now 
little used and was never a highway. At 
the Grove were banded numbers of the 
Revolutionary troops, and it is supposed 
that it was by this road that they con- 
nected with the main army. The Grove 
mansion, a lordly old pile, still stands 
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overlooking the James river, and on the 
balustrade around the stairway may be 
seen gashes made by the sabres of 
Tarleton’s men when on one of their 
raids through the country. 
Gi NN, Gy Je: 
IMPARTIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AMERICA—[ VII. 229] The inquiry con- 
cerning An Impartial History, etc., can 
be answered by my Handbook of the 
American Revolution, p. 286, 288. 
Justin Winsor 
~ CoLtoneL WiLL1AM LepyarD—|[VIL, 
184] This gallant officer is incorrectly 
stated to have been the fourth son of 
John Ledyard. This is erroneous, as 
may be seen by referring to the appendix 
to the article in question (Descendants 
of John Ledyard in two generations), 
III., 191, where it is shown that he was 
the fourth son of Youngs Ledyard, of 
Groton. EDITOR 
James weemes—[VII. 228] Captain 
James Weemes attended a council with 
the Indians, held by Governor Fletcher 
at Albany, the 7th of August, 1696, and 
on the 28th of the next month was sent 
to examine the garrison at Schenectady. 
On the 16th of October, 1696, three 
French prisoners were examined before 
him at Albany. October 15th and 17th, 
1698, he assisted at a conference with 
the Indians held at Albany. He was 
commandant at Albany from December 
26, 1698, till 1700. September 24, 1702, 
his company is reported as consisting of 
92 privates, besides officers. Philip 
Schuyler, in a letter to the Lords of 
Trade, dated New York, 31st October, 
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1719, mentions a memorial from Cap- 
tain Weemes and Lieutenant Symes, 
concerning the present state of the two 
independent companies posted in the 
garrisons at New York. Colonel James 
Weemes, Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, was present at a conference with 
the Indians, at Albany, on the 7th and 
gth of September, 1721. 

The name is sometimes spelled Weems 
and Wymes. Isaac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa. 


St. MEMIN’s PORTRAITS — Thomas 
Bolling Robertson—[VII. 297] An er- 
ror appears in the note on the St. 
Mémin portrait of Thomas Bolling Rob- 
ertson. I am made to say that Wyndham 
Robertson was the Territorial Attorney 
General and Governor of Louisiana, 
whereas it was Thomas Bolling Robert- 
son who held these offices. R.S.R. 

Fort Wayne 

BADGES OF MERIT—[VII. 298] B. F. 
will find a full account of the Revolu- 
tionary “ Badge of Merit”’ in an article, 
by Peter Force, Esq., in the Historical 
Magazine for 1859, Vol. IIL., p. 1. 

The badge is stated in general orders 
to be “a narrow piece of white cloth, 
of an angular form, to be fixed to the 
left arm in the uniform coat. Non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, who 
have served in the army six years, are 
to be distinguished by two pieces of 
cloth, set in parallel to each other, in a 
similar form.” 

Mr. Force mentions the names of two 
non-commissioned officers who were thus 
honored in general orders, viz., Sergeant 
Elijah Churchill, 2d Light Dragoons, for 
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gallantry on Long Island, and Sergeant 
Brown, 5th Connecticut Regiment, for 
bravery at Yorktown, but states that he 
knew of no others. 

A third name should be added, that 
of Sergeant Daniel Bissell, of the 2d 
Connecticut, of Windsor, Conn., one of 
General Washington’s spies, who re- 
ceived the badge of merit from the Gen- 
eral May 9, 1783. (See Stiles’ Windsor, 
Pp. 413). Sergeant Allyn Fox is the fourth 
name that has come under the notice of 
the writer. 

In the words of Mr. Force, “a full 
collection of such names would form an 
interesting record, and preserve for his- 
tory the names and deeds of many gal- 
lant soldiers; whose names are now 
buried in oblivion.” 

Horace EDWIN HayDEN 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


THE LEDYARD FAMILY— John Ledyard 
[VII. 184] The recent publication of 
the Records of the Colony of Connec- 
ticut, Vol. XII., 1762 to 1767, sup- 
plies a continuation of the record of 
services of this eminent magistrate. In 
1763 he is summoned to appear with the 
pay-rolls of the troops raised for Am- 
herst’s expedition in 1760. In 1764 he, 
with others, memorializes the Assembly 
to remove the spits and bars of sand in 
the Connecticut river, between Weath- 
ersfield, Rocky Hill and Hartford. In 
1767 he is named first of the Auditors 
of Accounts of the Colony. He appears 
as Deputy for Hartford, from 1766 to 
1767, On numerous important commit- 
tees, and as Justice of the Peace for 
Hartford County from 1762 to 1767. 

EDITOR 





OREGON 


NotTE—The territory admitted as ‘‘ Oregon” in 1819, comprised the present State of Oregon, 
territory of Washington, and territory of /daho. 


A. THE CLAIM BASED ON ACTUAL OCCUPATION : 


Captain Robert Gray’s voyage up the Columbia, in 1792, is described in Bul- 
finch’s ‘Oregon and Eldorado,” pp. 1-13. Extracts from his log-book are printed 
in Greenhow’s “ History of Oregon and California,” pp. 434-36. 

The overland expedition made in 1804-6, by Captain Lewis, U.S. A., and 
Captain Clarke, U.S. A., to the mouth of the Columbia, has been separately 
narrated. The varying fortunes of the trading settlement, Astoria, established 1811 
-12, by J. J. Astor, of New York, are related in Irving’s “ Astoria.” Also, by one 
of Mr. Astor’s Canadian associates, in Franchére’s “‘ Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Northwest Coast of America.” The “Adventures of Captain Bonneville,” U.S. A, 
describe the expedition of 1832. Wyeth’s commercial enterprise of 1834 is related 
in the U, S. report on the ‘‘ Oregon territory,” 1839 [25th Cong., 3d Sess., ex. doc. 
101]. See also Townsend's ‘‘ Narrative of a Journey Across the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” pp. 1-170. 

The efforts of the Sateen’ s Bay Company to supplant these settlers may be 
traced in T. J. Farnham’s “ Travels in the Great Western Prairies.” See also the 
statements of Sir George Simpson (Governor of that company), in his ‘ Overland 
Journey,” pp. 149-52. The “impracticability of crossing the Rocky Mountains 
with wagons was insisted on, at about the time it actually was accomplished by Dr. 
Whitman, in the Edinburgh Review, July, 1843 (Am. ed., p. 101). See also Swan’s 
“Northwest Coast,” pp. 236-37. The circumstances of these efforts at settlement, 
together with their connection with religious movements, may be traced in the U. S. 
publications, Ex. doc. 38, H. R., 35th Cong., 1st Sess., 1858; and Ex. doc. 37, 
Sen., 41st Cong., 3d Sess., 1871. Also in the 4th, 5th and 6th annual reports of 
the “ Pioneer and Historical Society of Oregon,” 1875-77. Also in the “ History 
of Oregon,” by W. H. Gray. 

For subsequent attempts at settlement down to the organization of the terri- 
torial government in 1849, see Thornton’s “ Oregon and California,” vol. 2, pp. 
13-47. Also, P. H. Burnett’s “ Recollections and Opinions of an Old Fiemeeii!” 


B. ‘THE CLAIM BASED ON OFFICIAL TREATIES AND CESSIONS : 

a. The eastern boundary. In 1682, La Salle took possession of the valley of 
the Mississippi in the name of King Louis XIV., of France, naming it “ Louisiana.” 
See Parkman’s “ Discovery of the Great West,” pp. 281-83. On Franquelin’s map 
(1684) its boundary runs “north along the range of the Rocky Mountains.’’ (Re- 
produced in Parkman’s “ Discovery of the Great West,” p. 284). After a series of 
changes in its ownership, the “colony or province of Louisiana” was ceded to the 
United States by the French Republic in 1803. See ‘‘ Treaties and Conventions 
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of the United States,” pp. 275-82. In some atlases (among others the “ Statistical 
Atlas of the United States,’’ 1874), this French cession of 1803 is represented as 
including the original region. Yet in the volume published by the government, 
and already cited “The Federal and State Constitutions,” no such inclusion of 
Oregon in Louisiana is indicated. 

The reasons for making the Rocky Mountains the limit, are set forth in Green- 
how’s “ History of Oregon and California.” Also, more recently, in J. J. Ander- 
son’s Pamphlet, “Did the Louisiana purchase extend to the Pacific Ocean?” 
It has also been discussed (on both sides) in the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, 1880, by J. J. Anderson, W. A. Mowry, A. Salisbury, J. C. Redpath, and 
others. 


b. The Southern boundary. The Pacific coast of North America was claimed 
by Spain in virtue of a long succession of Spanish explorations, 1592-1779. See 
Greenhow’s “ History of Oregon and California,” pp. 86-126. : 

In 1819, the third article of the treaty between Spain and this country (known 
as the “Florida Treaty’) definitely ceded to the United States that portion of 
the Pacific coast falling within the Oregon district, making its southern limit the 
parallel of latitude 42. (“Treaties and Conventions of the United States,” p. 
788). 


c. The Northern boundary. In 1784, the “Northwest Company of Montreal” 
was formed, with the purpose of extending the trading settlements of Great Britain 
westward, towards the Pacific. See Greenhow’s “Oregon,” pp. 260-65. 

A “convention” between Great Britain and Spain (the “ Nootka Treaty ”), in 
1790, and one between Great Britain and the United States in 1818, treated of 
joint trading, but did not establish boundaries. [These “conventions” are printed 
in the Appendix to Greenhow’s “ Oregon,” pp. 476-77. ] 

A “convention” between Russia and the United States, in 1824, decreed 
“fifty-four degrees and forty minutes of north latitude,” as a boundary. (Printed 
in the “‘ Federal and State Constitutions,” vol. 2, pp. 1482-83.) 

But in 1825 this same line was named as a boundary in a “ convention ” between 
Russia and Great Britain. (Greenhow’s “Oregon,” p. 480). 

The debatable land, lying between the Columbia and 54 degrees 40 minutes, 
was claimed by Great Britain, 1824-46. See Greenhow’s “ Oregon,” pp. 337-404. 
See also “ Benton's “Thirty Years’ View,” vol. 2, pp. 426-30, 441-44, 468-78. 

The treaty of 1846 between the United States and Great Britain finally estab- 
lished the parallel, 49 degrees, as the boundary. (Printed in the “ Federal and 
State Constitutions,” vol. 2, p. 1484.) 

In 1849 the territory was formally organized as the “ Territory of Oregon.” 
** Federal and State Constitutions,” vol. 2, pp. 1485-91. 


Providence Public Library WILLIAM E. FOSTER 
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THE FRENCH DELEGATION 


The arrival in the waters of New York Bay of 
the French steam frigate Magicienne, bearing 
the broad pennant of Rear Admiral Halligon, 
Commander-in-Chief of the West India Naval 
Station, gave notice of the approach of the 
delegation sent by the French Government, 
at the invitation of Congress, to participate in 
the Yorktown celebration, and to witness the 
laying of the corner-stone of the monument to 
the alliance. The Magicienne anchored in the 
North River, off the foot of Twenty-third 
street, where the Admiral was immediately 
waited upon by the Commission, the Hon. John 
A. King, chairman, appointed by his Excellency 
Governor Cornell, to extend the courtesies of the 
State of New York to the Guests of the Na- 
ticn. Meanwhile the French steam ram aviso 
Dumont d’Urville, Captain de le Barriére, took 
station near the Hook, to await the*arrival of 
the French Trans-Atlantic steamer, by which the 
guests were expected. By order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Admiral Wyman, in command 
of the station, took position in the bay with his 
flag ship, the Tennessee, accompanied by the 
Vandalia and Kearsarge. 

On the 30th Sept. M. Max Outrey, the French 
Minister to the United States, who had been 
appointed by his Government chief of the dele- 
gation, arrived on the steam packet France, and 
was visited by the Commission. He announced 
the sailing of the delegation from Havre on the 
24th September in the steam packet Canada. 

Early on the morning of the 5th October the 
marine telegraph gave notice of the Canada in 
the offing. She was immediately visited by the 
the Revenue Cutter, having on board Mr. Assi-t- 
ant Secretary of State Hitt and Mr. Walker 
Blaine, private secretary of the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and the members of 
the New York State Commission. Mr. Hitt 
welcomed the guests in the name of the United 
States. Salutes were given by the ships-of- 
war and the forts in the harbor, after which 
the distinguished gentlemen were transferred 
to the charge of the 


Commission of the 
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State. Arrived at the Battery, they were 
met by Admiral Halligon. Carriages were in 
attendance, and the entire party was driven 
to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, escorted by the 
Seventh Regiment in full strength, which had 
tendered its services as a military escort. The 
route of the cortege through Broadway, Four- 
teenth street and Fifth Avenue, was thronged 
with people, and the principal buildings were hung 
with the flags of France and the United States. 
At two o’clock the delegation, the family of La- 
fayette, the Marquis de Rochambeau, the Count 
de Grasse and the descendants of the French 
officers who served in the Yorktown campaign 
were formally presented to the Governor, who 
tendered to them a review of the troops of the 
First Division, N. Y. S. N. G., Major-General 
Shaler commanding. The troops were drawn 
up in line the entire length of Fifth Avenue, 
from Twenty-fifth street to the Central Park. 
After a review in line, a march past was 
witnessed from a grand stand erected for the 
occasion, Major-General Hancock was present. 
The delegation dined with the Governor and the 
Commission in the evening. 

The delegation consisted of the following 
persons : 
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M. Max Outrey, Ministre Plénipotentiaire de la France 
aux Etats Unis, Chef de la délégation. 

M. LE CoMMANDANT LICHTENSTEIN, Officier d’ordon- 
nance du Président Grévy, représentant officiel du 
Président, de la République Francaise. 

Représentant le Minis{ere des Affaires Etrangeres. 

M. Max OuTREY, Ministre Plénipotentiaire de la France 
aux Etats Unis; M. pg Corcegte, Secrétaire d’ Am- 
bassade; M. Bourarp Povqugvitie, Secrétaire de 
Ambassade. ; 


Représentant l’ Armée Francaise 
M. Bovurancer, Général de Brigade. M. Bossan, 
Colonel de Dragons ; M. BLonpkt, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
directeur adjoint d’ artillerie; M. Burgaux pe Pusy, 
Chef de Bataillon du Génie, attaché au ministére de la 
guerre; M. Mason, Capitaine de la Légion Etrangére; 
M. SicisMonpD DE SAHUNE, Lieutenant de Dragons, 


Représentant la Marine Francaise 
M. Ha uicon, Contre Amiral, Commandant en chef 
de la Division Navale des Antilles; M. pez PacGwnac, 
Capitaine de Vaisseau; M. Cavetizr pe CuvERvVILLE, 
Capitaine de Vaisseau: M. Descamps, Capitaine de fré- 
gate; M. pe 1a Barriere, Capitaine de frégate; M. 
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Scu1tuNnG, Lieutenant de Vaisseau ; M. THomas, Lieu- 
tenant de Vaisseau ; M. t= ComrTe pE GrassE, Lieuten- 
ant d’Infanterie de Marine. 


Représentant le Ministere des Beaux Arts 
M. Fféiix Récamey. 


Les Lafayette 
M. Bureaux pe Pusy, Chef de Bataillon du Génie, 
attache au ministére de la guerre; M. LE CoMTE DE 
Beaumont ; M. pe Corcg.te, Secrétaire d’ Ambassade ; 
M. Sicismunp DE SAuung, Lieutenant de Cavalerie ; M. 
GasToN DE SAHUNE. 


Représentants des Familles des Officiers Francais gui 
ont servi a Yorktown 


LE MARQUIS DE ROCHAMBEAU. 

LE CoMTE DE GRASSE. 

LE VICOMTE DE NOAILLES. 

LE ComTE D’OLLONE. 

LE Baron HeEnrt D’ ABOVILLE. 

LE Baron CHRISTIAN D’ ABOVILLE. 
Laur DE LESTRADE. 

LE ComTe pg GovuvELLo. 

LE VICOMTE D’OLLONE. 

LE VicoMTE D’HAUSSONVILLE. 


REEEEEERERE 


These gentlemen represented the following 
officers of the army and navy of 1781: 


The Marquis de Rochambeau is adopted son of the 
last heir of the Count de Rochambeau, enjoys his titles, 
his name, and the ancient estate at Vendéme, near Tours. 

The Count de Grasse is the grandson of the brother of 
the Count de Grasse, of whom there is no descendant in 
the male line. 

The Vicomte de Noailles is the lineal representative of 
the Vicomte de Noailles, who was Colonel en Second 
of the Regiment of Soissonais. 

The Comte d’Oilone, with whom his son, the Vicomte 
d’Olonne, represents, rst, his grandfather, Count d’Ollone; 
2d, his grandfather’s brother, the Chevalier d’Ollone, 
aid to the Baron de Viomenil ; 3d, his grand uncle, M. de 
Ménonville, Chief of Staff of the Count de Rocham- 
beau. 

M. Laur de Lestrade is a descendant of the Baron 
de Lestrade, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment of Gati- 
nois. 

The Baron and Comte d’Aboville and their brother-in- 
law, the Comte de Gouvello, are lineal representatives of 
the Baron d’Aboville, Chief of Engineers of Rocham- 
beau’s army, 

The Vicomte d’Haussonville, whose name is distin- 
guished in literature and social science, represents the 
Prince de Broglie, who served in America in 1782, 


The following reports, made by General 
Boulanger tohis Government, are now presented 
in translation as the official interesting record 
of the later movements of the distinguished 
guests 
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REPORTS OF THE FRENCH DELEGATION 


I 


BALTIMORE, 11 October, 1881 
MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE : 


I have the honor to address to you the following 
report upon the sojourn in the State of New York 
of the French military delegation sent to Wash- 
ington. It is our first stage of our journey on 
American soil : 

Embarked at Havre, the 24th September last, 
on the steam packet Canada, the military dele- 
gation arrived in sight of New York the 5th 
October, about ten o’clock in the morning. 
The roughness of the sea did not permit of the 
transfer of the delegation to the American man- 
of-war, which bore the flag of Admiral Wyman, 
and the Canada moved up the harbor, under the 
escort of the American and French ships. 

As soon as the steamer had anchored, the 
reception commission of the State of New York, 
Senator King [John A.], Chairman, came on 
board to tender a welcome to the representatives. 
of France. With this committee came also 
Messrs. Blaine and Hitt, charged by the Cab- 
inet, to accompany the French delegation 
through its entire journey. The delegation, 
together with the other French guests invited, 
were then disembarked and taken in carriages: 
to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. During the drive 
the Seventh Regiment of New York Militia, 
whose fine discipline and elegant uniform 
are famous in America, formed a guard of 
honor. 

The reception in the streets of New York was 
grandiose in its character. All the public build- 
ings were still draped in mourning, while the 
greater part of the private houses displayed the 
flags of France and of the United States. A 
large crowd gathered along the route of the 
cortege, and the welcome was every where of 
the warmest kind. 

In the course of the day Admiral Wyman paid 
a visit to the French delegation. 

The next day, the 6th October, the delegation 
went on board the Tennessee, to return the visit 
of the American Admiral. It was received with 
a salute of thirteen guns. 

The same day a very fine review was held of 
all the militia of New York. These troops, 
which were placed under the orders of General 
Hancock, consisted of several regiments of in- 
fantry and of three batteries of artillery. The 
French national hymn was played in succession 
by the bands of all the different corps on the 
line of review, and the march past was exe- 
cuted with remarkable alignment and precision. 
The enthusiasm was even greater than the day 
previous ; applause and shouts of Vive la France 
burst forth on every side ; the men waved their 
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handkerchiefs, and the progress of the cortege 
through Fifth Avenue was truly triumphal. 
After the review the delegation received visits 
from the Governor of the State of New York, 
the principal persons of the city, the committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce, members of the 
French colony, etc., etc. The Governor, with 
the delegation, dined at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Finally a curious exhibition was made in the 
presence of the French delegation, to show the 
rapidity of the Firemen’s service in New York. 
The 7th, in the morning, the delegation, 
escorted to the wharf by a company of the 
Gardes Lafayette, embarked on board the Amer- 
ican men-of-war Vandalia and Kearsarge. On 
the gun-deck of this latter vessel, the name of 
which is famous, are the two cannon which 
sunk the Confederate man of-war Alabama. 
The two vessels steamed up the Hudson, 
carrying General Hancock and the French dele- 
gation, to West Point. There, in front of the 
buildings of the military school, a battalion of 
cadets was drawn up, and from the flagstaff, 
which rose from the field of manceuvre, floated 
the French flag above the American flag. The 
cadets went through their drill with astonish- 
ing precision, then marched past, at quick and 
double-quick step, to the music of the Mar- 
seillaise. The manceuvres over, the General in 
command of the school did the honors of the 


post with extreme cordiality, and the delegation 
was struck with admiration at the excellent 
manner in which this celebrated institution is 
housed and conducted. 

On the 8th October a special train carried the 


French delegation to the Falls of Niagara. On 
the road a breakfast of fifty covers was given 
in one of the cars by Mr. Vanderbilt, the Presi- 
dent of the company, to the French delegation. 
Toasts were drank to the President of the 
French Republic, the President of the United 
States, Her Majesty the Queen of England, to 
the memory of Washington, Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau and the French officers who fought for the 
cause of the Independence of the United States, 
to the French and American armies and navies. 

The day of the oth was devoted to visiting the 
Falls of Niagara, which in the evening were 
illuminated by electric lights with the three na- 
tional colors. ~ 

On the roth the delegation left the State of 
New York for Elmira on its way to Balti- 
more, where it arrived in the evening of the 
same day. 

In a word, the representatives of France have 
thus far every where met with a most impressive 
and cordial welcome. The magnificent hos- 
pitality extended to them at New York is an 
evidence of the lively recollection in which the 
Americans hold the succor rendered them by 
France in the last century, and the centennial 


celebration of 1881 will surely contribute to draw 
closer the bonds which unite the two nations. 
BouLANGER, General 


II 
WASHINGTON, 24th October, 1881 
MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE : 

I have the honor to address to you the follow- 
ing report upon the visit to Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Yorktown, and Richmond, of the military 
delegation sent to Washington to the centennial 
celebration of the independence of the United 
States. 

The military delegation remained at Balti- 
more during the 11th, 12th, and 13th October. 
Fetes were given in its honor, and it everywhere 
received an extremely warm welcome. The only 
incident to be noticed was a drill of the firemen. 
As at New York, the rapidity with which the 
various branches of the service are assembled on 
occasion .of a fire, is most remarkable. Four 
minutes after the alarm was signalled, five steam 
fire engines had arrived, and were already at 
work, Jointed ladders on wheels, doubling 
upon each other, and worked by a windlass, 
were rapidly applied to the front of the 
threatened ‘building, and by them access was 
had ‘to the fourth and fifth stories. Finally,‘a 
hose fed by three or four engines sent up a con- 
siderable mass of water to a very great height. 
Too much stress can not be laid upon the impor- 
tance to France, and to the city of Paris espe- 
cially, of a careful study of the manner with 
which this service is constituted in the United 
States. 

The 13th, the delegation arrived at Washing- 
ton, where it was received by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Blaine. 

The r4th, it was escorted by all the members 
of the Cabinet to the Capitol, where it had the 
honor to be presented to the President of the 
United States, and General Sherman, and the 
most distinguished personages of the country. 
It was then introduced to the Chamber of the Sen- 
ate, which was in session. Mr. Bayard, one of 
the Senators, arose, invited attention to the pres- 
ence of the French delegates, and called for a 
suspension of the session in order that they 
might be -eceived. The suspension was an- 
nounced by President Davis and the presentation 
was made in the Senate Chamber itself. 

While at Washington, the delegation visited 
the fine institution of the Union Soldiers’ Home, 
and the Arlington Cemetery, a magnificent park, 
where lie the remains of fifteen thousand soldiers 
who fell in the war of secession. In this last 
excursion, they were escorted by General Sher- 
man, whose personal attention and courtesy 
deserve their warmest acknowledgments. 

The 17th, the entire French delegation em- 
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barked on a large steamer, the City of Catskill, 
for Yorktown. On its way down the Potomac it 
stopped at Mount Vernon, the home of Wash- 
ington, where is the tomb of that great man. 
The house in which he dwelt is piously cared 
for by an association of American ladies, who 
have purchased the property. Nothing of its 
ancient furniture has been changed. Here is 
the room where Washington died, that which 
Lafayette occupied, etc. 

On its arrival, on the 18th, at Fort Monroe, the 
delegation went on board the French man-of-war 
Magicienne, bearing the flag of Admiral Halli- 
gon, and on this vessel, followed by the Dumont 
d’Urville, entered the bay of Yorktown. 

The 1gth, the anniversary of the capitulation 
of Lord Cornwallis, the principal ceremony was 
held, consisting of the laying of the corner stone 
of the monument commemorative of this great 
event. Subsequent addresses were made by the 
President of the United States, the French min- 
ister, and by Mr. Winthrop, the most celebrated 
orator of the United States. In this last dis- 
course, which occupied the greater part of the cer- 
emony, the orator expressed with great elevation 
of thought and in elegant phrase the feeling of 
gratitude which the United States preserve for 
the French nation ; he eulogized the French offi- 
cers who fought a century ago for the cause of 
Independence, 

The next day, after witnessing a review of seven 
to eight thousand men of the regular army and 
of the militia, the delegation was received by Gen- 
eral Hancock, commander of the troops assem- 
bled at Yorktown, after which it accompanied 
President Arthur to the steamer Dispatch, upon 
which he returned to Washington. On the even- 
ing of the 2oth the delega'ion left Yorktown in the 
City of Catskill, and arrived on the 21st at Rich- 
mond, where it spent the day. Its reception at the 
capital of Virginia was enthusiastic, the entire 
town being dressed with flags and triumphal arches 
erected at several points ; in the evening, a mag- 
nificent ball was given to the French delegation. 

The delegation returned to Washington on the 
22d. A regiment of Boston militia on their 
way through Washington, was drawn up in front 
of the Arlington Hotel, where the French guests 
had their apartments, and immediately on its 
arrival, the delegation was visited by General 
Grant, whose visit it returned the next day. 

During this second stage of its journey, the 
delegation received the same demonstration of 
affectionate sympathy which it met on its arrival 
on the American continent; everywhere it be- 
came assured of the sincerity of the desire of 
the people of the United States for the great- 
ness of the French nation, to which it is attached 
by the memory of an ancient alliance, and is 
to-day united by the similarity of their political 
institutions. BOULANGER General 
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THE STEUBENS 


Baron de Steuben, Major-General in the Army 
of the United States, left no descendants. Of 
the gentlemen who visited the country in re- 
sponse to the invitation of Mr. Blaine, Secretary 
of State, to take part in the Yorktown celebra- 
tion, three are descended from a brother of the 
Baron. The remainder represent collateral 
branches ; in all seven in number. 


CoLoneL ARNDT VON STEUBEN. 
CapTAIN FRITZ VON STEUBEN. 
CapTain RICHARD VON STEUBEN. 
CapTain EuGEN von STEUBEN. 
LigUTENANT CuNO VON STEUBEN. 
LIEUTENANT BERNDT STEUBEN. 
LIEUTENANT ANTON VON STEUBEN. 


Notified of their coming, the Secretary of the 
Navy ordered the United States gunboat Kear- 
sarge to await the arrival of the steamer in the 
lower bay. On the morning of Wednesday, the 
12th November, the Herder, having on board 
the guests and Baron von Schlézer, the German 
Minister, was signalled. She was immediately 
visited by the United States Revenue Cutter, 
having on board Gen. Adams, who had been 
designated by the Secretary of State to receive 
the visitors in the name of the Government. 
He was assisted by Mr. Creighton Webb. A 
number of the Commission appointed by the 
Governor of New York accompanied them to 
the Herder, when the guests were formally 
received and placed in charge of the Commis- 
sion, who at once transferred the party to the 
Kearsarge, by which vessel they were brought to 
the city underthe salutes of the forts in the har- 
bor. Carriages were in readiness at the Battery, 
and they were driven to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
In the afternoon an elegant dinner was given to 
them by the New York Commission, and in the 
evening a choral demonsttation was made by 
the German musical societies at Union Square, 
the mayor of the city presiding over the cere- 
monies ; after which they took the midnight 
train to Washington. 

The following is a brief itinerary of their 
movements : 

October 13th to 15th—Reception and stay at 
Washington. 17th to 18th—Went down the 
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Potomac on the City of Catskill, stopping at 
Mount Vernon, Old Point Comfort and Fortress 
Monroe, to Yorktown. 19th—The celebration. 
20th—Military review in the morning; naval 
review in the evening; later in the evening, hop at 
the Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort. 21st— 
Visited Richmond, where a dinner was given at 
the hotel, and a ball in the evening. 22d —Re- 
turned by rail to Washington. 25th—Visited 
Baltimore, where a dinner was given, and a 
grand torch-light procession in the evening. 
26th—Left for a tour, in which they visited Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls and Boston. 

November 5th—They returned to New York, 
and dined with the Chamber of Commerce in 
the evening. 6th—Visited Utica, Steubenville 
and the tomb of the Baron. 7th—Visited the 
New York Historical Society. Were present at 
the grand ball given by the Commissioners of the 
State of New York. 8th—Visited Philadelphia, 
where they witnessed a torch-light procession, 
after which they returned to New York. r1oth— 
Sailed in the Wieland of the Hamburg line. 

During the entire tour through the United 
States they were in charge of Mr. Walker Blaine 
and Mr. John Davis of the State Department of 
the United States. 

Everywhere they were received with the greatest 
courtesy as representatives of the family of one 
of the most distinguished of the foreign born 
officers who served in America during the revo- 
lution, and by our German-American citizens 
with unbounded enthusiasm. 
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Tue New York Historical Society held its first 
meeting, after the summer recess, on the evening 
of October 4th. On motionof John Austin Ste- 
vens, 2 committee was appointed to take part in 
the courtesies to be extended to the national 
guests invited to the Yorktown celebration. 
Among the donations reported was an additional 
contribution of the well-known Wormsloe Im- 
prints, containing the hitherto unpublished Acts 
of the Colony of Georgia, 1755-1774. This 
elegant volume was presented by Mrs. De Reune. 
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Announcement was made of the receipt of a 
legacy of $5,000 bequeathed by Edward Bill. 
Memorials of Judge William W. Campbell and 
James A. Garfield were read. Mr. Evarts spoke 
at length in eulogy of the late President. The 
paper of the evening, entitled, ‘‘ The Allied 
Armies at the Siege of Yorktown in 1781,” was 
read by Asa Bird Gardner, 

The stated meeting for November was held 
on the evening of the Ist inst. Among the 
notable additions reported was an album con- 
taining photographic portraits of the Bank 
officers of the city of New York, presented by 
William Barton, and a curious water-color view 
of New Amsterdam, supposed to be drawn 
about 1650. The donor, Mr. C. E. Detmold, 
stated that it was claimed to be the oldest view 
extant of the original settlement of New York 
city. The special committee appointed to ex- 
tend the courtesies of the Society to the guests 
of the nation reported, through their chairman, 
that the delegation would visit the rooms of the 
Society on the 7th inst. Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, and the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, were elected Honorary 
Members of the Society. The paper of the 
evening was read by George W. W. Hough- 
ton ; it was entitled, ‘‘ The Last British Com- 
mander at New York, Sir Guy Carleton.” 

The materials for the essay were mainly drawn 
from the papers of Lord Dorchester, examined 
by Mr. Houghton in London last year. It pre- 
sented a vivid picture of the condition of New 
York at the close of the war. On the conclu- 
sion of the reading, after remarks by Mr. De 
Lancey, Dr. Moore, and the Rev. Dr. Bevan, 
the executive committee were instructed to take 
measures for a careful examination of the Dor- 
chester manuscripts, and to make arrangements 
for an appropriate celebration of the centennial 
of the evacuation of New York, on the 25th of 
November, 1883. 

The seventy-seventh anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Society was celebrated at the Brick 
Church on the evening of Tuesday, November 
2gth. The orator of the evening was the Hon. 
Andrew D. White, President of Cornell Uni- 
ver ity; the subject, ‘‘ American Influences in 
the French Revolution.” Mr.White ascribed great 
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influence to the example of America, but it is 
rather to the philosophic teachings of the last 
century and to the confessed failure of existing 
institutions to hold society from relapse into 
anarchy that the great revolution owed its origin, 
its progress, and its triumphant success. 

THE Massachusetts Historical Society held its 
monthly meeting Thursday, October 13th. Reso- 
lutions of sorrow for the death of President 
Garfield, and of sympathy for his bereaved 
family, were adopted by a rising vote. The 
presiding officer, Dr. Ellis, paid a tribute to the 
memory of Samuel F,. Havon, an earnest la- 
‘borer in the field of history and archzology. 
An interesting conversation took place on the 
subject of the manuscript volume of Governor 
Bradford’s ‘‘History of the Old Plymouth 
Colony,” and of its true proprietor. It is 
claimed that as it is regarded in England as 
national property, it can only be alienated by 
Act of Parliament. It becomes, therefore, of 
importance to know when and how it left New 
England. Mr. Samuel C. Cobb communicated 
a couple of leaves covering the months of Octo- 
ber and November, 1781, from the diary of his 
grandfather, General David Cobb, who was on 
Washington’s staff, also a letter to Judge Robert 
T. Paine, with an account of the surrender. 

The November meeting was held on the 15th 
of that month, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in 
the chair. The deaths were announced of the 
Rev. William Newell and John M. Amory 
Lowell. The paper of the day was by Mr. 
Justin Winsor, on the manuscript of Bradford’s 
History, which he traced from the Governor to 
Hutchinson, and finally to England. The re- 
mainder of the business was of a desultory char- 
acter. 


THE New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety held its quarterly meeting at the Society’s 
House, Boston, Thursday, October 8th. An 
interesting paper was read upon Lafayette as the 
nation’s guest in 1824-5, by the Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey. The November meeting was held on 
2d November, when a paper was read by the 
Rev, Edwin M. Stone, of Providence, entitled, 
*‘Reminiscences of Marblehead by an old 
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Neighbor.” Mr. Stone was settled in the neigh- 
boring ‘town of Beverly in 1834. The usual 
table business was transacted, and memorial 
sketches were reported by the historiographer 
of five members recently deceased, 


THE Virginia Historical Society has been busy 
throughout the summer, meetings of its ex- 
ecutive committee having been frequent in the 
commodious rooms placed at its disposal by the 
Westmoreland Club. On the Ist inst., Mr. R. 
A. Brock, the well-known local antiquary and 
historical student, and also the associate editor 
of the Richmond Standard, took possession of 
the rooms in person, and they are now perma- 
nently opened to the public. The accessions 
to membership has been large and the pros- 
pects are bright for this institution. Among the 
members elected we note his excellency, 
John Beverley Robinson, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Canada, a scion of an old Virginia family. 
The munificent gift of Dinwiddie and Washing- 
ton papers, recently purchased at the Henry 
Stevens’ sale, in London, was announced. We 
have already referred to the extent and value of 
this collection [VII., 73.] at the session of the 
23d July, and numerous relics have been added 
to the museum of the Society, among which acamp 
table used by Cornwallis on his march through 
Virginia. Numerous minor gifts of books and 
documents attest the sincerity of the interest dis- 
played in the welfare of the Society. 


THE Georgia Historical Society met on the 
evening of Monday, the 3d October ; only table 
business was transacted. At the November 
meeting, Monday, 7th, a paper was read by 
Major R. M. Orme; the subject, Who are the 
Physical and Moral Cowards of Society? Sev- 
eral valuable donations were announced and the 
Society adjourned. 


THE Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia held its stated meeting in October. 
An essay entitled, ‘‘How Money is Made,” giving 
an account of the processes of the United States 
Mint, was read by Mr. A. E. Guterbridge, Pho- 
tographs were exhibited of the Dresden Codex, 
one of the four known manuscripts in the hiero- 
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glyphic characters of the ancient inhabitants of 
Yucatan. It was published in fac-simile in Lord 
Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico. A pe- 
culiarity of the photographs is that they are the 
first work ever published in polychromatic pho- 
tography. At the November meeting Mr. Ed- 
win N. Barber read an essay on ‘‘ Early Euro- 
pean Tobacco Pipes found in America,” 


THE Literary and Historical Society of Que- 
bec opened its winter cqurse of lectures on the 
evening of the 25th November, with an inau- 
gural address by its President, Mr. J. M. Le- 
Moine, who chose as his topic, Edinburgh and 
Rouen. His paper, printed in full in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 26th, is a charming piece of 
descriptive literature. 


THE Halifax Historical Society held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting Thursday, November 3. 
The Lieutenant Governor General was present 
and read a sketch of the History of Government 
House, full of local interest. A sketch was also 
read of Nicholas A. Olding, at one time a lead- 
ing lawyer in Nova Scotia. 

THE Annual Meeting of the Chicago Historical 
Society was held in its Hall, 140 and 142 Dear- 
born Avenue, Chicago, Nov. 15, 1881. Hon. 
I. N. Arnold presided. In behalf of Hon. E. 
B. Washburne, who had been asked by the 
Society to write a sketch of Edward Coles, the 
second governor of Illinois, he presented the 
Society a copy of that valuable work. 

The President was requested, by a vote of the 
Society, to ask Edward Coles, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, if he would obligingly deposit in the 
fire-proof vault of this Society the original let- 
ters and other documents formerly owned by 
his father, which had been copied or referred to 
in Mr, Washburne’s sketch. 

President Arnold made his Annual Report. 
The following facts were elicited: During the 
past year 818 bound volumes and 2,g10 unbound 
books and pamphlets have been added to the 
library. These, added to the collections made 
since May, 1817, make an aggregate of 6,036 
bound volumes and 18,754 unbound books. In 
addition to these, rare and valuable maps have 
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been collected, among which are many old 
French maps of this country, secured by Mr. 
E. B. Washburne in France, all of which have 
been bound into a large volume. 

During the year nine papers have been read 
by the following persons: J. G. Scammon, E. 
B. Washburne (2), H. C. Van Schaack, E. A. 
Otis, E. G. Mason, H. L. Hammond, John 
Wentworth and J. D. Caton. 

Last summer fourteen large quarto volumes of 
manuscripts, which had been prepared by the 
Librarian, were bound, making a total of twene 
ty-six volumes of manuscripts in the library, 
Most of these are letters, many of which are of 
great historical interest and value. 

Respecting the financial condition of the So- 
ciety, the President reported that the Gilpin 
Fund amounted $49,559.63, and in a few years 
more the income from it would become avail- 
able. The eight city lots bequeathed to the 
Society by the late Lucretia Pond of Petersham, 
have been sold for $13,500, and, in accordance 
with the will of Miss Pond, the income from 
this will be used in the purchase of historical 
works. The income from members is sufficient 
to defray the current expenses of the Society. 
The President also, in appropriate terms, al- 
luded to the decease of six worthy members of 
the Society during the past year, and said suit- 
able resolutions of regret and respect had been 
spread upon the Society's records. 

After the reports of the Treasurer and Trust- 
ees’ of the Society’s funds, confirming the 
President’s report, an election was held, and the 
following persons were elected to the offices 
named ; 

President, Isaac N. Arnold; First Vice Presi- 
dent, Thomas Hogue ; Second Vice President, 
E. B. Washburne; Secretary and Librarian, 
Albert D. Hager; Treasurer, Henry H. Nash. 
Executive Committee, to serve four years— 
Mark Skinner and D. K. Pearsons, for the un- 
expired term made vacant by the death of Geo, 
F. Rumsey and John Wentworth. 

Notice was given that President Arnold would 
read an eulogy on the late William B. Ogden 
at the next meeting, December 20. 

‘Hon, W. F. De Wolf was then introduced, 
and read a very interesting paper on his “ Rec- 
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ollections of Eminent Men,” after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


THE Yorktown Centennial was on the whole 
successful. The faults in detail were inevitable 
when the extent of the plan and the inadequacy 
of the means are considered. The Joint Con- 
gressional Commission seems in the beginning 
to have had no conception of the magnitude the 
celebration was certain to assume, and when 
that consideration was forced upon them, not only 
displayed an incapacity to deal with it them- 
selves, but an indisposition to permit others to 
supply their own lamentable deficiencies. With- 
out outside assistance, they would have been in 
the strange position of having invited an enor- 
mous assemblage without providing means of 
landing it even when it reached York River. 

Rude, incomplete and uncomfortable as were 
the arrangements, the celebration still had that 
grandeur inherent to vast assemblages moved by 
acommon and patriotic impulse. Already, in 
the language of the orator of the day, the occa- 
sion has taken rank among those grand inter- 
national ceremonies of which the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold is the brilliant example. The pic- 
turesque encampment on Temple Farm and the 
beauty of the famous bay, alive with a thousand 
sail, will be remembered when the last memory 
of inconvenience and discomfort shall have faded 
from the mind of those whose fortune it was to 
witness the historic scene. 


The programme was not essentially modified, . 


though somewhat curtailed. The President, in 
his dignified demeanor and becoming serenity, 
realized the anticipation of his friends, and won 
the respect and confidence of the country. The 
interchange of welcome and acceptance with 
our foreign guests was cordial and gratifiying. 
The oration of Mr. Winthrop, worthy of the 
occasion and of his own high fame, will rank 
among the most admirable and elevated examples 
of forensic art. The salute to the British flag 
was felicitous beyond example in the range of 
international courtesies, fitting recognition of 
the fortunate fact that the nation, whose arms the 
allied powers combined to humble a century ago, 
is to-day the nearest ally of each ; recognition 
also of the services of those Whigs of England 
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whose voice encouraged us in the heat of the 
struggle with royal prerogative, the defeat of which 
on the field of Yorktown was the signal for the 
supremacy of that liberal party of which Mr. 
Gladstone is to-day the honored chief. The 
corner-stone was laid to the monument to the 
Alliance which our forefathers ordered to he 
raised in commemoration of the freedom by 
land and sea which it finally achieved on that 
sacred and historic ground. Let the Congres- 
sional Commissioners hold in mind this purpose 
and remember in the emblems inscribed upon 
the towering shaft that it is the union of nations 
to a common end which is to be commemorated 
and not merely a victory which, though glorious, 
was but a consummation of the purpose of the 
alliance. 

The courtesies extended to the guests of the 
nation by the State of New York by the 
Commissioners appointed for the purpose were 
worthy of the historic occasion. The festivities 
on the arrival and departure were on a grand and 
lavish scale. No such military pageant has ever 
been witnessed in the streets of New York as 
the review by the Governor and guests and the 
subsequent march past of the First Division, 
every corps with its full complement of admirable 
music. The trip to West Point was of unex- 
ampled interest. The two men of war, gaily 
decorated, mounted the river, the shores of 
which were lined with spectators ; on the Vanda- 
lia, Admiral Wyman, with the naval representa- 
tion of the French delegation and the New York 
State officials; on the historic Kearsarge, Major 
General Hancock, with the army representatives 
of the French delegation and the United States 
officials, equally shared the honors of the day. 
The weather was exceptionally perfect, the noble 
river at its best, its shores variegated with the 
changing tints of the October foliage. 

The visit to the grounds of the Academy, the 
military drill of the Cadets, and in the evening 
the moonlight view of the Hudson, a fairy scene 
from the commanding height at Cozzens’, and an 
elegant entertainment and ball, were the inci- 
dents of a memorable day. 

Not less perfect in its ordering were the parting 
ceremonies. The Commissioners’ Ball on the 
evening of Monday, the 7th, was a marvel of 
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elegance, beauty, and decorum. The entire in- 
terior of the Casino was carpeted anew for the 
occasion in colors which admirably set off the 
brilliant costumes of the ladies and numerous offi- 
cers. The State reception by the Governor and the 
Commissioners on the stage, which was reached 
by broad steps from the corridors of the main 
floor, was conducted with ceremonious formality. 

The stage and sides of the building were lined 
with tropical trees of marvelous luxuriance and 
beauty, relieved by the color of a thousand 
growing plants. In front of the stage was a 
curtain of ferns, which stretched across the en- 
tire building. Two garlands of lights encircled 
the hall. From each pillar sprung graceful 
sprays of small porcelain globes, and four ele- 
gant chandeliers hung from the ceiling. Over 
the stage two enormous ensigns of France and 
United States blended their common colors, 
above which, beneath an arching line of the 
flags of all nations on a resplendent ray, daz- 
zling with gold, silver and color, which glittered 
like a great jewel in the calcium lights, was the 
name of Washington, 

The decorations were appropriate in their his- 
toric truth, Over the silken panels on the sides 
of the stage were the names of Rochambeau and 
De Grasse, in silver lettering, upon a lozenge of 
blue, set in a field of buff. The old whig colors 
predominated, in quiet dignity and harmony, 
in the entire decoration of the building. On 
the sides between blazoned shields of France, 
the Bourbon lilies and the Republican fasces, on 
the one side, and of the United States and the 
State of New York. on the other, were the 
names of Vioménil, Lincoln and Saint Simon 
and of Chastellux, Knox and de Choisy; 
while at the lower end of the hall, facing 
the stage, those of Steuben, Lafayette and Nel- 
son, divided by groups of standards, the one 
combining the Bourbon golden lilies on a 
white field with the stars and stripes of the 
revolution, the other the tri-color with the stars 
and stripes of to-day. The music was by the 
two most famous bands in the United States. 
The military, music included all the celebrated 
French and American airs; the Marseillaise, the 
Chant des Girondins, Partant pour la Syrie, 
among the former. The arrangements for the ar- 


rival and departure of the fifteen hundred guests, 
for the care of their hats and cloaks, were abso- 
lutely perfect in their well-ordered subdivision, 
not a moment of delay being experienced at 
any time in the evening. The list of one hun- 
dred managers, to whom the distribution of 
tickets and the direction of the floor was in- 
trusted, comprised a representation’ of the best 
names and most distinguished families in the city. 

The next day, Tuesday, the 8th, in pursuance of 
a request of the French Minister, the Commis- 
sioners received a parting visit from the French 
delegation, and the official visit was closed with the 
same ceremonious dignity with which it opened. 
On Wednesday the delegation scattered, a part 
leaving by the French steamer, others for Can- 
ada, while the military gentlemen and the La- 
fayettes, who, by the courtesy of Mr. Blaine and 
the liberality of the railroad companies, were 
tendered passes over the entire western country, 
and as far south as New Orleans, left in a special 
car for the interior and the Pacific coast. 

The visit of the French delegation, the Lafa- 
yettes, and the Steubens, to the New York His- 
torical Society, on the morning of the 7th 
December, was of peculiar interest, There was 
a large gathering of the older members, among 
whom gentlemen who were present at the visit 
of Lafayette to the Society in 1824. Two por- 
traits of Lafayette adorned the Hall, the one 
painted for Colonel Ebenezer Stevens, in military 
costume, in 1784, and presented to the Society 
by him in 1804, and which hung over Lafayette’s 
head on the occasion of his last visit. The 
other, of a copy of that of Ary Scheffer. 

It was the privilege of the writer of these lines 
to show to M. Bureaux de Pusy, one of the de- 
scendants of Lafayette, the original letter written 
by Lafayette from his Olmutz prison, announcing 
the transfer of his ancestor, General Bureaux de 
Pusy, his companion in captivity, to another 
place of confinement. This interesting relic, 
the property of Mr. Jeremiah Colburn of Boston, 
was printed in translation in the Magazine (VI. 
444]. The Steubens were equally interested in 
the manuscript papers of Major-General de Steu- 
ben, preserved by the Society, which are. spe- 
cially full upon the Virginia campaign which 
preceded the battle of Yorktown, 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D--N. Y. Post Office.) 


SPECIAL REPORT OF NEW YORK STATE 
SURVEY ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
SCENERY OF NIAGARA FALLS, and the FourTH 
ANNUAL REPORT ON THE TRIANGULATION OF 
THE STATE, for the year 1879. JAMES T. 
GARDNER, Director. 8vo, pp. 96. Together 
with a map of Eastern and Central New York. 
CHARLES VAN BENTHUYSEN & Sons, Albany, 
1880. 


To the courtesy of Francis A. Stout, one of 
the Commissioners of the State Survey, we are 
indebted for a copy of this interesting report. 
The importance of the subject was painfully 
manifest when recently, as one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of the State 
of New York to extend its courtesies to the 
guests of the nation, the writer of these lines, 
after an interval of a few years since a former 
visit to Niagara Falls, found that all access to 
points of view on the American side had been 
closed, and this grandest of natural scenery was 
in the exclusive control of the speculative own- 
ers of the grounds. To the extreme mortifica- 
tion of the gentlemen accompanying the French 
delegation, it was ascertained that the hours at 
which the Falls could be seen were subject to in- 
dividual direction. The right of the riparian 
holders to manage their property in their own 
way is not denied, but the report ably sets forth 
the reasons, and accompanies them with photo- 

raphic - views in illustration, why the entire 
tont on the two sides of the river should be 
formed into an International Park, under the 
joint control of the State of New York and of 
Canada. Mr. Gardner, the Director of the New 
York Survey, and Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead 
have made a careful examination of the grounds, 
and their suggestions as to the extent of land 
necessary to give satisfactory access to the Falls 
of Niagara, and preserve their value—which is 
fortunately small—are embodied in the report. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Legislature 
of the State will give this subject, which is of 
interest not only to ourselves, but to the world, 
an early attention before it be too late to arrest 
the gradual degradation of this master-piece of 
nature, 


THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAvy, FoR Boys. By Benson J. Lossine, 
LL.D. Illustrated 16mo, pp. 418. HARPER 
& Broruers.. New York, 1881. 

This instructive and entertaining volume, 
which children of a larger growth may read 


with as much pleasure and profit as those for 
whom it is designed, was prepared at the sug- 
gestion of Captain Luce, the intelligent Captain 
of the training-ship Minnesota. Its cor- 
rectness was assured by submission to the au- 
thorities of the navy department, and its nauti- 
cal terms have been corrected by an officer in 
the service. 

In the beginning of the nation, the navy was 
the pride of the republic. It was the gallantry 
of our seamen which rescued us from that domi- 
neering arrogance which, finally arrested on land 
by the victory of Yorktown, was still maintained 
atsea. And again, in these latter days, the gallant 
Farragut, whose figure is the frontispiece to 
this excellent volume, has taken such a place in 
the history of marine warfare as no man has 
reached since the hero of Trafalgar. 

We heartily commend Mr. Lossing’s book to 
our readers, young and old. No better models 
can be given to American youth than our naval 
heroes. 

PINNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 
Dr. GOLDSMITH’s HIsTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the death 
of George II., with a continuation to the year 
1872. Illustrated with numerous engravings 
by William C. Taylor, LL. D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin. One hundred and sixth 
American, from the thirty-fifth English edi- 
tion. New and enlarged edition. 12mo, 
pp. 541. CHARLES DE SILVER & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, 1881. 

This is a cheap edition of a work which has 
been famous in its time, and which, because of 
the extreme limpidity and beauty of its style, age 
cannot wither. The recent additions by the com- 
petent hand of Dr. Taylor bring down the origi- 
nal, with its additions, to the present day. Ques- 
tions for the teachers’ use at the close of each 
section, fit it for schools. 


YEAR BOOK—1880. CITY OF CHARLES- 
TON, SOUTH CAROLINA. With a colored map 
of Charleston, the Harbor and Vicinity. The 
News and Courier Book Presses, Charleston, 
S.C. 1880. 

We depart from our usual custom to express 
our obligation to his Honor the Mayor of Charles- 
ton, Wm. A. Courtenay, for this admirably 
arranged and well-printed exposition of the 
condition of the city of Charleston. The map 
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which precedes it contains a chart of the popu- 
lation and products of the principal foreign 
States with which the United States has com- 
mercial relations, and, what is far more signifi- 
cant, a tabular statement of the growth in 
production ; the colossal results in the eleven 
States of the great Northwest in the past four 
years ; ‘statements which”’ (it is added) ‘‘ will 
arrest public attention, and may well be studied 
by all our citizens, for herein lies the future 
growth and greatness of this city’ (Charleston), 
We hail with profound satisfaction such words 
as these. They show that the great seaboard 
city of the South understands her true duty, and 
that hereafter her interests, rather than her sym- 
pathies, will control her relations to the Union. 
If such declarations be made good by action, as 
there is reason to hope from the patriotic and en- 
ergetic action of her chief magistrate, capital will 
no longer hesitate to engage in the develop- 
ment of the admirable facilities of Charleston as 
an outlet for that increasing granary of the North- 
west, whose overflowing stores will ere long tax 
the capacity of every seaport on the Atlantic 
coast. An appendix to this Annual Review of 
the Mayor contains a brief history of Charleston, 
with a number of valuable statistical tables. 


McCARTY’S ANNUAL STATISTICIAN, 
1881. L. P. McCarty, Editor. 16mo, pp. 624. 
L. P. McCarty, Publisher and Proprietor. 
San Francisco, California. E. R. McCarty, 
Hotel Brunswick, New York City. (1881). 
This is a most handy volume, containing an 

infinite variety of statistics, well arranged, care- 

fully indexed and completely set forth. The 
classifications are under the heads of The World, 

Principal Rulers, Foreign Cities, Chronology, 

United States, Biographies, Anniversaries, etc. 

It is announced to appear in January of each 

year. 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF THE COL- 
ONY OF CONNECTICUT, FROM MAY, 1762, TO 
OcTOBER, 1767, INCLUSIVE. Transcribed and 
edited, in accordance with a resolution of the 
General Assembly, by CHARLES J. HoaDLy, 
State Librarian. 8vo, pp. 698. Press of the 
CasE, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. Hart- 
ford, 1881. . 

Th’s volume contains the unprinted portion 
of volume IX. of the Public Records, and from 
pages I to 316, inclusive, of volume X. of the 
same series. ‘*Tt is not known,” says Mr. 
Hoadly, in his prefatory note, ‘‘that the Jour- 
nals of either House of the General Assembly 
are extant for any of the six years covered by 
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this publication, and the Journal of the Gov- 
ernors and Council has also disappeared.” Ap- 
pended is the book of Reasons why the British 
Colonies in America should not be charged with 
Internal Taxes by authority of Parliament, said 
to have been compiled by Governor Fitch. 

The note to Instructions to the Connecticut 
Commissioners to the Stamp Act Congress held 
in New York in October, 1765, contains the 
most complete bibliography of the proceedings 
of that Congress we have yet met with. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, 
Vol. V. (Third supplement.) Prepared by 
DANIEL S. DurRIE, Librarian, and ISABEL 
Durrik, Assistant. 8vo, pp. 585. DAviID 
Atwoop, State Printer, Madison, Wisconsin, 
1881. 

This volume comprises the titles, with cross 
references, of books and pamphlets received 
since the publication of the second supplement, 
August 1, 1878, at which time the number was 
about eighty thousand. Since that date the 
number has been increased to over ninety-four 
thousand. Inacircular issued with the volume, 
an earnest appeal is made for contributions of 
books, and especially of pamphlets, which are 
usually neglected as unimportant, but which are 
often of incalculable value in their monographic 
treatment of special subjects. 


HISTORY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE (AT WASHINGTON, D. C.) 
with a brief record of the public printing for 
acentury, 1789-1881. By R. W. Kerr, of 
the Government Printing Office. Illustrated. 
S8vo. INQUIRER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., 1881. 

This appears to be a summary of all the infor- 
mation accessible concerning the public printing 
by the United States Government. The first 
mention made of this term, which to the ordi- 
nary mind conveys an idea of mingled favorit- 
ism and extravagance, occurs in the annals 
of Congress, in the report of Mr. Sylvester of 
New York, to the First Congress, recommend- 
ing that proposals be invited for printing the 
laws and other proceedings of that body. In 
1804 the system of letting out the contract for 
printing to the lowest bidder was adopted, and 
prevailed until 1819. the work being done, ac- 
cording to the author of the present account, in 
avery imperfect manner. In that year it was pro- 
vided by joint resolution that each house elect 
its own printer, and the famous firm of Gales 
& Seaton were elected printers by both houses, In 
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1846 the contractors’ plan was returned to. In 
1852 the contractors becoming bankrupt, a radi- 
cal change was made. An office of Superintend- 
ent was created by law, rules for the purchase of 
materials laid down, and the rates of compensa- 
tion for labor established. In 1861 the Govern- 
ment became the owner of what is now known 
as the Government Printing Office Building. 
The details of the office arrangement are de- 
scribed and illustrated with numerous plates of 
machinery used in the various processes incident 
to the business. 


YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL 
BOOK, 


HAND- 
Historical and Topographical Guide 
to the Yorktown Peninsula, Richmond, James 
River and Norfolk. By JoHN AusTIN STE- 
VENS. 12mo, pp. 124. Illustrated. Printed 
for the author by C. A. Corr1n & RoGERs, 

85 and 87 John street, New York, 1881. 

The purpose of this handbook is to supply the 
average reader with all the information needed 
with regard to this historic ground. It contains 
narratives of the campaigns of the Revolution 
and the war of secession, biographical sketches 
of the French commanders and lists of the offi- 
cers of the army and navy who came to our 
assistance in 1780-1781. Added to this, a his- 
toric and topographical guide to the Peninsula, 
and all the proceedings of Congress and Legis- 
latures with regard to the Centennial. Its in- 
terest is not merely temporary ; on the contrary, 
it will be found an excellent souvenir of the 
Centennial celebration, 


THE HUGUENOTS OF LA ROCHELLE. 
A Translation of the ‘‘ Refermed Church of 
La Rochelle.” An Historical Sketch by 
Lovis DELMAS, Pastor and President of Con- 
sistory 1870. Translated from the French by 
George L. Catlin, United States Commercial 
Agent at La Rochelle. 16mo, pp. 295. AN- 
son D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. New York, 
1880. 

The history of the Huguenots is at last being 
written. Volume after volume, pamphlet after 
pamphlet appears, throwing fresh light upon the 
consistency, perseverance and admirable te- 
nacity of this heroic body of men whose influ- 
ence has stamped itself in unfading marks on 
the history of the parent State and of the alien 
colonies to which they fled for refuge from the 
most ruthless persecution, if it be viewed from 
purely religious grounds, of modern times. The 
Spanish persecutions and the atrocities of Alva, 
in the Netherlands, and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, have been claimed, and not with- 


. 
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out justice, to have been based, the one on politi- 
cal, the other on dynastic reasons of policy. Even 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain may be 
politically excused as the last acts in a long series 
of resistance to the foreign invader and secular 
foe, but the search will be vain that seeks to 
find one shadow of excuse for the uncalled for 
revocation of the solemn pact of the Edict of 
Nantes which drove from France the flower of 
her population and her imdustry. The days of 
diplomatic agents from this to foreign countries 
are numbered, and the inevitable progress to- 
wards free trade will render the office of the 
commercial agent equally a sinecure, but so long 
as good ministers as Irving, and Broadhead, and 
Motley, and such agents as Mr. Catlin, devote 
their intervals of leisure to the serious work of 
history, there will be little complaint of their 
continuance. 

Mr. Delmas, in his introduction, distinctly 
establishes the purpose of the book to be limited 
to the religious history of La Rochelle in its most 
lofty and calmest phase. Its historic interest, 
therefore, is in the origin and manifestation of 
protestantism at La Rochelle, and the part the 
sect played there in the stormy period of French 
history which succeeded. He denies the possi- 
bility of assigning a precise date to the origin of 
the reformed christian church at La Rochelle. 


The four gospels were translated into French in 
1521, and in 1528 the entire Bible had been 
printed in the same language, and in many edi- 


tions. In 1534 it was circulated throughout the 
entire country. Between 1§59 and 1573 there 
were many adhesions of notable people to the 
Reformation, 

In the beginning of 1562, the Edict of Janu- 
ary accorded to the reformers the free exercise of 
their religion outside of the city limits. but on 
the petition of the protestants of La Rochelle, 
supported by the Governor and Mayor, who 
were of their faith, the King withdrew the re- 
striction. In February the first provincial synod 
was held at La Rochelle. About the same 
period occurred. the massacre of protestants 
at Vassy by order of the Duke of Guise, the 
carrying off of the King and Queen mother, and 
the outbreak of civil war. On the 6th April the 
protestants of Rochelle replied by tearing down 
all the images in the churches, much to the re- 
gret of the Consistory, who repudiated the act. 
It is impossible here to recapitulate all the inci- 
dents of the long contest which followed the 
League, the war-of the Guises, the siege and 
fall of Rochelle, the last stronghold of protest- 
antism in France, the abjuration of Henri 
Quatre for the possession of Paris, and the pro- 
mulgation by him in April, 1598, of the famous 
Edict of Nantes, so called because he was then 
sojourning in that city. 

This ordinance was declared to be perpetual 
and irrevocable, and secured full liberty of con- 
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science After his death, Marie de Medicis, on 
taking the regency, confirmed it. Next followed 
the persecutions in Bearn, the building of a fort 
at the gates of La Rochelle to overawe the popu- 
lation, the siege and capture of the city by 
Richelieu, the interference of Buckingham with 
an English force, his withdrawal and murder, 
the terrible famine which wasted the doomed 
city, and its final fall. The policy of en- 
forced homogeneity which has been the source of 
many of the internal troubles of France was 
pursued by Louis XIV. The temple at La Ro- 
chelle was demolished by order of Parliament, 
the pastors carried to the bastile, the congrega- 
tion fled to Holland, and on the 18th October, 
1685, the Edict of Nantes was revoked by royal 
ordinance dated at Fontainebleau. 

The final chapter, entitled the Church under 
the Cross, relates the persecutions which 
ensued, and an appendix supplies numerous 
official documents, addresses, etc., issued during 
the long struggle. 


SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUM- 
BERLAND. Twelfth Reunion, Toledo, Ohio, 
1880. Published by order of the Society, 
8vo, pp. 239. RoBerT CLARKE & Co. Cin- 
cinnati, 1881. 

The reunion for 1880 took place at Toledo, on 
the 22d and 23d September, 1880. The place 
was well chosen, for that city and Lucas county 
contributed more troops to that army than to 
any other. The oration was delivered by Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison. lhe memorial pages 
contain tributes to Generals Thomas, Anderson, 
Hooker, Davis, Williams, LeFavour, Campbell,+ 
to Colonels Greenwood and Fowler, and to Ma- 
jor Curtis. These reunions serve to keep alive 
the patriotism of the country and the memory of 
the cause. : 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 
SPAIN BY THE ARAB-Moors.*° With a sketch 
of the civilization which they achieved and 
imparted to Europe. By HENRY CopPée. 
16mo, 2 vols, pp. 455-496. LITTLE, BRowN 
& Co. Boston, 1881. 

There is a glamour about Eastern civilization 
irresistible to Western nations. When we open 
the pages, whether of the wonderful tales of 
Haroun al Raschid, the chivalric romance 
of Rustam, the Garden of Gulestan, Scott’s 
famous tale of the Talisman, or the melancholy 
story of Boabdil, the last of the proud sover- 
2igns of Granada, it is as though we had passed 
the borders of some enchanted land, where every 
sense is held captive bynovel charm. The pres- 
ent history is drawn in more sober colors than 
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that of Irving’s last splendid but fanciful picture 
of the Conquest of Granada, Irving's His- 
tory of Mahomet and his Successors brings the 
Arabians in their conquering march to the Pillars 
of Hercules, The story of the Conquest of 
Granada is but the final episode of the great 
work, the Conquest of Gothic Spain, which he 
seems to have contemplated but never to have 
nerved himself to accomplish. 

In the history of Spain, as in England and 
France, Mr. Coppée finds two distinct histories 
of conflicting races meeting, struggling and 
finally blending in a common organization. 

In Spain there were the Goths of the rugged 
north, who overran and conquered the Spanish- 
Roman race, and founded the Visigothic Empire, 
which in turn later was met and confronted by the 
rolling force of Mahommedanism, which, with its 
marvelous power of domination and organiza~- 
tion, grouped together the North African tribes, 
swept across the Straits of Gibraltar, and over- 
threw the Goths, whom climate and luxury 
had degenerated, in one decisive battle, and, in 
less than a century after the death of the 
Prophet, mastered the Peninsula and founded 
a civilization which Europe had never as yet 
seen, 

To narrate the thrilling incidents of this con- 
quest, to present some idea of the social life, 
customs, art, literature, architecture, progress in 
the sciences and the form of government by 
which they were protected and fostered, is the 
ambitious purpose of Mr. Coppée, and well has 
he succeeded in his task. He also, like Irving, 
had fitted himself for his task by a sojourn in 
Spanish countries and by a visit to the scene of 
his story. It is enough to say that his work well 
fills the gap between Irving's first more serious 
work and the page on which Prescott paints in 
glittering style and glowing color the career of 
Ferdinand and Isabella and the downfall of the 
Moorish monarchy, and should hold a place on 
the shelf of every student of history. 





FLORIDA; ITS SCENERY, CLIMATE 
AND History. With an account of Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Augusta and Aiken, and a 
chapter for consumptives; being a complete 
Handbook and Guide. By SrpNEY LANIER. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, pp. 262. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia, 1881. 
This edition of the late lamented Mr. Lanier’s. 

charming guide-book to the beautiful peninsula 

whose very name is fragrant with the odor of 
blossoms and of fruit, is a$ fresh as the day it 
was written. Rarely has the poet’s touch so 
happily blended history and fancy, statistics «nd 
descriptions of scenery, as in this exquisite vol- 
ume. His sense of color is keen, and his tem- 
perament alive to the sensuous charm of the 
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orange groves and the vigorous, penetrating 
balsam of the pine. There are passages which 
remind one of Shelley's inimitable descriptions 
of the translucent splendors of Baiae’s Bay. 

The illustrations are pretty and appropriate, 
and the book will remain a favorite companion 
to the increasing host which wends its way to 
the groves of Florida when the more ambitious 
flights of the author have been forgotten. 


THE HISTORY OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, 
FLoRIDA. With an introductory account of 
the early Spanish and French attempts at ex- 
plorations in the territory of Florida, &c., to 
which is added a short description of the cli- 
mate and advantages of Saint Augustine as a 
health resort. By WILLIAM W. DEWHURST. 
24mo, pp. 182. G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, 1881. 


In this monograph the author has condensed 
in a readable form the elaborate accounts of the 
early writers of the notable events connected 
with the early settlement and defence of Saint 
Augustine, and the traditions and chronicles in 
the keeping of the descendants of the early set- 
tlers have been diligently sought for. The bib- 


liographical suggestion of works for consultation 
by the historical student, indicates the narrative 
o 


De Soto, by a Knight of Elvas ; the works 
of Cabeca de Vaca, Garcilssa de la Vega, Lan- 
donnére, Bartram, Romann, Vignoles, Roberts, 
De Brahm, Stork, Forbes, Darby, Williams and 
Fairbanks. 

The Indian town of Seloy stood on the pres- 
ent site of St. Augustine. On the failure of the 
Spaniards to hold a settlement, the famous Ad- 
miral Coligni, chief of the Huguenot party of 
France, conceived the idea of establishing a 
Protestant colony. With the consent of King 
Charles the Ninth, he sent out Ribault with two 
ships on the 18th February, 1562. Making 
land about the latitude of St. Augustine, they 
sailed north, and finally disembarked at Port 
Royal, where they established a colony and 
erected a fort, which they called Fort Charles. 
Receiving no further support from France, the 
colony, on the brink of starvation, constructed 
a small vessel of fibrous plants, and setting sail 
for home were picked up by a passing vessel 
and taken to England. Two years later Coligni 
despatched a second colony, with three ships, to 
Florida, under the command of Landonnére, 
who had accompanied Ribault. He again made 
land at St. Augustine, pushed up the coast to 
Port Royal, but finding Fort Charles deserted 
and the colony broken up, returned to the river 
Mai, or St. Johns, and founded the settlement 
of St. Augustine, June 22, 1564, forty-three 
years before the first settlement of the English 
at Jamestown, and sixty-six years before the 
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landing of the Puritans from the Mayflower, at 
Plymouth. 

The subsequent history of this, the oldest town 
in the United States, is told in a pleasing and 
graphic manner. 


MAGNA CHARTA; OR, THE RISE AND 
PROGRESS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CIVIL LIB- 
ERTY IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. ' Embrac- 
ing the period from the Norman conquest to 
the Centennial year of American independ- 
ence. By J. C. WELLS. 8vo, pp. 505. MILLS 
& Co. Des Moines, 1880. 


The design of this volume is not to trace the 
full development of the English or American 
constitutions, but to treat of the principles 
therein which underlie personal and political 
rights and restrain governmental prerogative. 
Magna Charta is not the fountain or source of 
Anglo Saxon liberties, but the chart upon which 
they are collected and laid down in statement. 

The. materials consulted in the preparation of 
the volume extend from Roger of Wendover’s 
Chronicles through the standard histories of 
England, and find their culmination in the latest 
American authorities ; Draper’s Civil War, Cur- 
tis’ History of the Constitution, Treason Trials 
at Indianapolis, &c. The final chapters are on 
Emancipation, the Nations’ Wards and the Civil 
Rights Law, the mention of which shows the 
extent of the fieldtraversed. The work is writ- 
ten in an impartial, while thoroughly national, 
spirit. His final words are the proud boast, 
which should be that of every citizen in these 
days of detraction, ‘‘I, too, am an American 
citizen,” 


THOMAS CORWIN. A SKETCH BY A. 
P. RUSSELL. 12mo, pp. 128. ROBERT CLARKE 
& Co. Cincinnati, 1881. 

It is not often that a man has the posthumous 
good fortune to secure a competent and appre- 
ciative biographer. This is an exceptional case. 
The reputation acquired by Mr. Russell by his 
admirable library notes, to which unstinted 
praise was given in these pages [IV., 238], is suf- 
ficient to secure for this free sketch of the great 
statesman, politician and humorist of the West a 
wide reading. It would be hardly just to term 
this a biography, however. It is rather such a 
tribute as a votary brings to a shrine, a wreath 
of recollections for ‘a favorite brow. It is a 
strange commentary upon the danger of humor 
that this, the Prince of American wits, should 
have placed on record his opinion that it was 
fatal to the reputation of a public man with high 
aspirations. It is needless to commend this 
fascinating sketch; it carries its own flavor and 
needs no grain of praise. 











POINTS OF HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By JOHN LorD. 4to, pp. 
293. A.S. BARNES & Co. New York, 1881. 
This little book is, in the words of its author, 

designed for both teachers and pupils as a sup- 

plement to ordinary school histories, by fixing in 
the mind what is most vital and important in the 
history of civilization. The author does not 
claim the work to be absolutely free from error. 

As there are two thousand questions and an- 

swers, this is hardly possible. The Cyr 

and answers are arranged by cycles of history 
as Roman, Grecian, of the Middle Ages, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JouHN RICHARD GREEN. Small 4to, 2 
vols., pp. 718-634. AMERICAN Book Ex- 
CHANGE. New York, 1881. 

This invaluable contribution to history, written 
in a novel manner and entirely in accord with 
the spirit of the age, in its acknowledgment of 
the superior claims of the people to historical re- 
lations over the privileged or ruling classes, has 
already been elaborately reviewed in the pages 
of the Magazine [II., 377, VI., 71]. 

Its ee pmpane in a cheap fornr within the 
reach of all is welcome. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARLESTOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS, AND BUNKER HILL. By 
JAMEs F. HUNNEWELL. 8vo, pp. 100. JAMES 
R. Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1880. 

The result of long labor, such works as these 
are only satisfactory when executed by those 
whose hands wait on their hearts. Mr. Hunne- 
well is a native of the historic town whose bib- 
liography he has collected in this volume. The 
division is of the periods into which the early 
American history naturally groups itself. The 
ante and post revolution periods, here called the 
colonial and the town period, the latter begin- 
ning with the year 1776. There is of course a 
separate division for the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
and a list of maps and plans. 





REMINISCENCES OF TWO YEARS IN 
THE UNITED STATES Navy. By JOHN M. 
BATTEN, late Acting Assistant Surgeon United 
States Navy. 16mo, pp. 125. Printed for 
the author. INQUIRER PRINTING AND PvuB- 
LISHING Co, Lancaster, Pa., 1881. 


In this modest volume the author puts on re- 
cord his personal experience. He received his 
appointment on the 23d March, 1864, and was 
assigned to service on the United States steamer 
Princeton, and the next month detailed for service 
on Hampton Roads, whence he was ordered to the 
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Valley City, then lying off Hill’s Point, on the 
Tar river, North Carolina. . It is a daily record of 
the coast service, with some experience of gun- 
boat warfare. It was on board this vessel that 
Captain Cushing was brought after his daring 
feat of the blowing up of the Confederate ram 
Albemarle with his torpedo launch. 

In 1866 Surgeon Batten was honorably dis- 
charged. These minute memoranda of daily 
experience will be of interest to those imme- 
diately concerned in this branch of the arduous 
coast service. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. ByA.H. BeEgs.y, 
18mo, pp. 238. G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons. New 
York, 1881. 

This volume, the preface announces, is based 
mainly on narratives of two expeditions to the 
Polar seas by Sir John Franklin himself, and on 
a monograph upon the great arctic explorer, by 
M. de la Roquette, The well-known works of 
Sir John Richardson, Captain Sperard Osborne, 
Dr. Kane, Admiral McClintock, have also been 
freely used. The book commences with a sure | 
vey of arctic history, giving an exposition of the 
threefold object of polar exploration, viz.: The 
discovery of a northwe-t passage, that is, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific by the north of America ; 
a northeast passage by the north of Norway and 
Siberia, or for a north polar passage straight 
across the pole. The common goal of all has 
been the Straits, known since 1728 as Behring. 
The remainder of the volume concerns Franklin 
himself from his early career to the last expedi- 
tion, in which it was sadly closed amid the re- 
grets of the civilized world, and a sympathy in 
which his heroic wife had large place. 


EMINENT AMERICANS. COMPRISING 
BrIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF LEADING STATESMEN, 
PATRIOTS, ORATORS, and others men and 
women who have made American history. 
By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. Illustrated 
with over 100 fine portraits by Lossing & Bar- 
rett. 16mo, pp. 488. AMERICAN Book Ex- 
CHANGE. New York, 1881. 

Only from the storehouse of facts of large 
and minor importance, collected in a life-time of 
study of American history, are such volumes as 
these with which the indefatigable author is en- 
riching the library of youth possible. The 
sketches are short and to the point, and well 
suited to elevate as well as to instruct the minds 
of those upon whom the destinies of the great 
republic, and through it the future of the civi- 
lized world, rest, the youth of America. 

The materials are drawn from our colonial, 
federal, and national annals, and the persons 
selected as examples are each types of some 
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form of the political, religious or social life of 
the country and its wonderful progress. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF LOVEJOY. AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, TRIALS AND PERILS 
oF REv. ELIJAH P. LovEjoy, who was killed 
by a Pro-s'avery Mob at Alton, IIl., on the 
night of November 7, 1837. By an eye-wit- 
ness. 8vo, pp. 233. Fergus Printing Company, 
Chicago, 1881. 

The writer of this thrilling story of the early 
days of anti-slavery agitation was the personal 
friend of the courageous and independent editor 
who refused to submit to the dictations of the 
mob, and, after the successive destruction of 
three priiiting presses, lost his life in the defence 
of his fourth and last, which shared the fate of 
the preceding. The facts are related in an im- 
pressive manner, and the effect of the news on 
the country is minutely described. The book is 
printed in a creditable manner. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF FLATBUSH 
AND MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE DUTCH 
SETTLERS IN KinGs County. By GERTRUDE 

' 

LEFFERTS VANDERBILT. I2mo, D. APPLE- 

TON & Co., New York, 1881. 

The History of the Town of Flatbush was 
written by the Rev. Thomas M. Strong, the 
pastor of the Keformed Church, and published 
in 1842. The present volume is announced to 
be its continuation from a different point of 
view, and is not an unsatisfactory attempt to 
describe the changes which have taken place in 
the habits and customs of the Dutch villages of 
the New Netherlands. 


MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR ANDREW. 
With Personal Reminiscences by PELEG W. 
CHANDLER, to which are added two hitherto 
unpublished Literary and the 
Valedictory Address. 16mo, pp. 298. Ros- 
ERTS BROTHERS. Boston, 1880. 

To no more competent hand could the memoir 
of the distinguished Governor of Massachusetts 
have been assigned than that of the eminent 
Nestor of the Boston bar. From early youth 
Mr. Andrew was deeply interested in the anti- 
slavery movement; and the war breaking out 
under his administration of the government of 
the State, found him ready and active to throw 
her entire force into the support of the general 
government; nay more, found him prepared. 
His alacrity in responding to the call of the 
President for troops was the result of his fore- 
thought ; and his ardor in the cause never fal- 
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tered until the final triumph. He it was also 
who raised the first regiment of colored troops, 
and with the sagacity which marked his every 
action, officered them with the best blood of the 
old commonwealth. The purpose of this volume 
is not that of an historical memoir, but rather to 
present his traits of character and modes of 
thought and action, and may be termed a psy- 
chological analysis of his mental and moral 
nature, 


REMINISCENCES OF A NONAGENA- 
RIAN, Edited and illustrated by SARAH ANNA 
EMERY. 8vo, WILLIAM H. Huse & Co., 
Newburyport, 1879. 

This, as its name implies, is a volume of per- 
sonal recollections meted out by the abundant 
printed historical material concerning the famous 
town of Ould Newbery, now Newburyport. Itis, 
therefore, of almost wholly local interest. Some 
good work appears upon the arms and genealo- 
gies of commercial New England families of 
note. 


THE FOREIGNER IN CHINA. BYL.N. 
WHEELER, D. D. With Introduction by 
Prof. W. C. Sawyer. 1I2mo, pp. 268. S. C. 
Griccs & Co. Chicago, 1881. 

This is a very interesting presentation, whether 
considered from.a religious or a political point 
of view, of the history of the influence of the 
western world upon the people and government 
of the celestial empire. Mr. Wheeler has had 
excellent opportunities for the examination of 
this question. He was missionary to China from 
1865 to 1873. For four years he resided at 
Pekin. His work is written in candor, and in 
the distribution of its praise and condemnation, 
he deals fairly with the Chinese. 


PLAIN USES OF THE BLACKBOARD 
AND SLATE, and other visible and verbal il- 
lustrations in the Sunday-School and Home. 
By the Rev. W. F. CRaFTs. 16mo, pp. 345. 


The author declares his pu: pose in the theoreti- 
cal parts of his book to show that blackboard exer- 
cises are legitimate adjuncts of Sunday-sch ol 
teaching. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
this proposition will be controverted. It is 
claimed that this eye teaching is an old Bible 
method, which will not be disputed. The eye is 
the earliest and best teacher. Things heard are 
forgotten ; but, by some marvelous correspond- 
ence between the retina and the brain, things 
seen hold a perpetual place in memory. Some 
of the illustrations do not seem either very nec- 
essary or appropriate. 
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THE PorRTRAITS OF JOHN HAMPDEN in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion at Washington, and of La- 
fayette, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. By Robert 
C. Winthrop. Privately reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, June 9, and Sept. 8, 1881. 8vo 
pamphlet. John Wilson & Son, Boston, 
1881. 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES. Vol. II., No. 
7.. 8vo. New York, 1881. 


AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT PROGRESS IN AS- 
‘TRONOMY (for the years 1879 and 1880). By 
Prof. Edward S$. Holden. 8vo, pamphlet. 
Government Printing Offices, Washington, 
1881. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS OF 
Srr WILLIAM HERSCHELL. Prepared by Ed- 
ward S. Holden and Charles S. Hastings. 8vo, 
pamphlet. Government Ptinting Office, Wash- 
ington, 1881. - 


AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT PROGRESS IN PHYSICS 
AND CHEMISTRY for the years 1879 and 1880. 
By George F. Berker. 8vo, pamphlet. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 


THE New ENGLAND HIsToRICAL AND GEN- 
EALOGICAL REGISTER. Vol. 35, No. 140. Oc- 
tober, 1881. 8vo, pamphlet. David Clapp & 
Son, Boston, 1881, 


Memoir OF SAMUEL STEHMAN HALDEMAN, 
LL. D. By Charles Henry Hart. (Reprinted 
from the Penn. Monthly, Aug. 1881). With 
Appendix. 8vo, pamphlet. Philadelphia, 
1881. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GRAND COMMANDERY 
KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF NEBRASKA, at its 
Ninth Annual Conclave, 1881. 8vo, pamphlet. 


HIsToryY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. Vol, I. 1783- 
1801. By James Schouler. 8vo. W. H. & 
H. Morrison, Washington, 1880. 


MEMORIAL OF JOHN AUGUSTUS SMULL. Edited 
by William H. Egle. 4to. Lane S. Hart, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1881. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL SURVEYS, west of the One Hundredih 
Meridian, in charge of Lieut. George M. 
Wheeler, under the direction of Brig. Gen. A. 
A. Humphreys. Vol. VII. Archeology. 4to. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1879. 


THOMAS CorwIN. A Sketch by A. P. Russell. 
I2mo. Robert C. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
1881. 


KiNa’s MOUNTAIN AND ITS HEROES. History 
of the Battle of King’s Mountain, October 7, 
1780, and the events which led to it. By Ly- 
man C. Draper, LL.D. 8vo. Peter G. 
Thomson, Cincinnati, 1881. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW YorK HISTORICAL 
Society for the year 1877. Publication Fund 
Series. The Colden Letter Books, 1765, 
1775. Vol. II.,8vo. Printed forthe Society, 
New York, 1878. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. Vol. 
V. Prepared by Daniel S. Durrie, Librarian, 
and Isabel Durrie, Assistant. 8vo. David 
Atwood, Madison, Wis. 


THE PuBLIC RECORDS OF THE COLONY OF CON- 
NECTICUT from May, 1752, to October, 1767, 
inclusive. Vol. XII. Transcribed and Edited 
by Charles J. Hoadley, State Librarian. 8vo. 
The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hart- 
ford 1881. 


AN ABRIDGED HIsTtorY OF ENGLAND AND 
CONDENSED CHRONOLOGY, from the time of 
the Ancient Britons to the Reign of Queen 
Victoria, with a synopsis of England in the 
Ninteenth Century, its Government, Institu- 
tions, etc. Compiled by Archibald Hamilton 
McCalman. 8vo. Trow’s Printing and Book- 
binding Co., New York, 1880. 


BATTLE MAPS AND CHARTS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, with Explanatory Notes and 
School History. References by Henry B. 
Carrington, M. A., LL.D., Colonel, U.S. A. 
8vo. A. S, Barnes & Co,, New York. [1881]. 


BRIEF, BUT COMPLETE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FRANCE AND GERMANY, from the Roman 
Conquest to the Present Day, by Mary E. 
Kelly, 4to E. Claxton & Co,, Philadelphia, 
1881. 
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AMONG THE Sioux oF Dakota. _ Eighteen 
Months Experience as an Indian Agent. By 
Capt. D. C. Poole, U.S. A. 12mo. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York, 1881. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS DURING 
THE YEAR 1879. 8vo. pamphlet. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 





Cotton Goops OF THE WORLD, AND THE 
SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN, Re- 
ports from Consuls of the United States on the 
trade in cotton yarns and twis', and cotton 
manufactures in their several districts, with an 
introductory letter from the Secretary of State. 
No. 12, October, 1881. 8vo. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, at its meeting at New York, 
February 8, 10, 1881. Bureau of Education. 
No. 3, 1881. 8vo. pamphlet. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 





THE DISICIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. Bureau of 
Education. 8vo. a. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1881. 





EDUCATION ANDCRIME. Bureau of Education. 
8vo. pamphlet. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1881. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. A Memorial Sermon 
delivered at Friendship Street Baptist Church, 
September 25, 1881, by Rev. E. P. Farnham. 
8vo. pamphlet. Tibbits & Shaw, Providence, 
1881. 


PRELIMINARIES TO A HISTORY OF THE CROW- 
LEY FAMILY. 16mo. pamphlet. Franklin 
Printing Company, Lowell, Mass., 1881. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF GEN. 
DEARBORN as Map Commissioner in 1838-39, 
for the sale of the Seneca Indian Lands in 
the State of New York. Read before the 
Albany Institute, October 12, 1881, by Henry 
A. Homes, 8vo. pamphlet. Weed, Parsons 
& Co,, Albany, 1881. 


OFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE OFFICERS AND 
CADETS OF THE U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N. Y., June, 1881. 12mo. 
pamphlet. A.V. Haight, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. [1881]. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE U. S. MILITARY AcA- 
DEMY AT WEsT Point, N. Y. 12mo. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1877. 


GENERAL ORDERS, U. S. Corps oF CADETS. 
12mo. pamphlet. D. Van Nostrand & Co., 
New York, 1880. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE HON. 
E. H. Mitts. (Printed from Mass. Hist. 
Society Proceedings). 8vo. pamphlet. John 
Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 1881. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE TYPE OF AMERICAN 
Genius. An Historical Romance by Rufus. 
Blanchard. 8vo. R. Blanchard & Co., Wheaton, 
1882. 


RALEGH: His EXPLoIrs AND VoyYAGES. By 
George Makepeace Towle. 12mo. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston, 1882. 


THE LEAGUE OF THE IROQUOIS, AND OTHER 
LEGENDS. From the Indian Muse. By 
Benjamin Hathaway. 12mo. S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago, 1882. 

How 1s Your MAN? or the Sharks of Shark- 
ville. Realities of the Graveyard Insurance 
System. 16mo. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1882. 

MEMORIAL OF HENRY WOLCOTT, one of the 
first settlers of Windsor, Connecticut, and of 
some of his descendants. By Samuel Wol- 
cott. Printed for private distribution. 4to. 
A. D. F. Randolph &-Co., New York, 1881. 


A CRITICAL REVIEW OF AMERICAN POLITICS, 





By Charles Reemelin. 8vo. Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1881. 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Harpers have now in press, and shortly to 
be issued, a Cyclopcedia of American History, 
compiled by Dr. Benson J. Lossing. It is pre- 
pared to supply a want long felt by general 
readers. It will present the most important 
wants in the history of the United States from 
the aboriginal period to 1876, with the dates of 
their occurrence. Each record is preceded by a 
reference to its causes and a statement of its re* 
lation to the general history. Illustrations cal- 
culated to enhance the usefulness of the book 
are given in abundance. In a word, the work 
combines the qualities of an illustrated history 
of the United States, a dictionary of American 
pa and an American portrait gallery. 
It is confined strictly to our national history. 
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Rochelle, noticed, 474. 

De Ménonville, M.—journal of the 
siege of York, 283. 

De Soto, Hernando—history of, and 
Florida, noticed, ye 

Dewhurst, William W.—history of St. 
Augustine, Florida, noticed, 476. 

Dickinson, Philemon, Maj. General— 
sketch of, Wharton Dickinson, 420. 

Digges’ Choice—manor of, 64. 

Dellee~-depetional division of the, 63; 
ninetieths of the, /. W. Andrews, 


peeehteee, Thomas—life of, noticed, 


or. 

pie, Joseph—constitution of Can- 
ada, noticed, 39. 

Draper, John FY —sheregmphs of 
the comet, 151. 

Draper, Lyman C.—King’s mountain 
and its heroes, noticed, 396. 

Dyckman House — William Hail, 
300. 


Egle, William H.—Pennsylvania in 
the war of revolution, noticed, 75, 
156; memorial of John Augustus 
Smith, noticed, 395. we 

Emery, Sarah Anna—reminiscences 
of a nonagerian, noticed, 478. 

English colonies in America, noticed, 
236. 

Fa 
in New York city, 71, 316. 

Fernow, Berthold— anhington’s mil- 
itary family, 81. 

Few, William — colonel of Georgia 
militia, sketch of a we So . Fones, 
Fr., 340 ; autobi y of, 343. 

Fields, James Tok of, 70. 
ischer, L.—poem in Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch, noticed, 394. 

Flatbush, L. L—coclel Watery of, no- 
ticed, 478. 

Flori istory of Hernando de Soto 
and, noticed, 395; scenery, climate 
and history of noticed, 475. 


t, Admiral D, G.—statue of, 


Fort Griswold — the massacre at, 
Charles Burr Todd, 161. 

- Lee—remains of, on the Hudson, 
2 
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Fort Pitt—duel at, 64. 

Foster, William E.—Oregon, 461. 

Foxhall — the American horse in 
France, 151. 

France—invitation to the government 
of, to be present at the Yorktown 
centennial, 308 ; delegates from, to 
attend the Yorktown centennial, 


381, 463. es 

Franklin Bay—expedition to, 73. 

Franklin, Benjamin—medal, 302 ; let- 
ters to R. R. Livingston, 305. 

Franklin, Sir John —expedition of, 
noticed, 477. 

French—the return of the, 1782-83, 
Fohn Austin Stevens, 1 ; marches 
and encampments of the army un- 
der Rochambeau, 1781, 18; ad- 
dresses to the French officers by the 
merchants of Baltimore, 31 ; by the 
legislature of Rhode Island, 32 ; by 
the citizens of Boston, 32; te deum 
for the success of, 34 ; reception of 
the French troops by the American 
army, 35; Officers who served in 
America promoted, 62 ; route of the 
through New York, 64; route o 
the, from Providence to King’s 
ferry, 144; settlers for America, 
144; Officers at the siege of York 

‘ohn Austin Stevens, 269 ; diary of 
an officer, 283 ; officers, descendants 
of, who served under Rochambeau 
and de Grasse, 314. 

Frost, John—history of the United 
States, noticed, 159. 

Fulton, Robert—statue of, 235. 


Galatin—a French officer at York- 
town, 228. 

Galveston, Texas—historical society 
meeting, 231. 

Gardner, Asa Bird—disposition of the 
allied armies, 267 ; the New York 
continental line of the revolution, 


jor. 

Garfield, ames A. — assassination, 
150; subscription for the family, 
151, 231 ; death, 241. 

Gates, Horatio—duel with Wilkinson, 


OO a i A 
Georgia historical society meetings, 


154, 466. 
Gilliland, William—settlement, 456. 
Gloucester, Va.—siege of, 222. 
Goldsmith, Oliver—improved edition 
of, history of England, noticed, 472. 
Goodwin, C., Ridgely—captured can- 
non at Yorktown, 299. 
Grasse, Count de—Washington’s let- 
ters to, 19, 20 ; account of the naval 





paign of, 288 ; engag t with 
Graves, 367. : 
Graves, Admiral — engagement with 


De Grasse, 367. =e 

Greeley, Lieut. A. W.—expedition to 
Lady Franklin Bay, 73. 

Green, John Richard—history of the 
English people, noticed, 477. 

Greene, Maj. Gen. Nathaniel—south- 
ern campaign of, 1781-2, Charles 
Washington Coleman, Fr., 431. 

Gridley, S. H.—sketch of the Water- 
loo brary and historical society, 
noticed,237. ‘ 

Groton, Conn.—list of slain at, 175; 
centennial of the attack on, 387; 
curious grave-stones at, 456. 


Hadden, Lieut.—Journal of, 73. 





Halifax Historical Society—meeting, 


467. 

Hall, William — old houses on the 
Kingsbridge road, 299; the blue 
bell tavern, 375. 

Hamilton, Alexander—letter on the 
storm of the Yorktown redoubts, 


363. 

Harlem N. Y.—old houses in, 373. 

Harvard colle e—request a portrait 
of R. B. Hayes, 73; Greek play 
performed by the students of, 151. 

Hayes, Rutherford B.—his portrait 
nee for Harvard college {3 

Hayden, Horace Edwin—David Plan- 
ket, - badges of merit, 460, 

Henry, Prince William, 63. 

Henshaw, Col. William—orderly book 
of, noticed, 392. 

Hessian deserters, 144; diary of the 
revolution, 296. 

Historical,—T he return of the French, 
1782-83, Fohn Austin Stevens, 1; 
the southern campaign, 1781, 
Charles a Coleman, jr., 
6; the Nelson house, Yorktown, 

a.,R. A. Brock, 475 Washing- 
ton’s military fami y; Berthold 
Fernow, 81 ; St. Memin’s portraits, 
Dr. Fames McHenry, 104; fac- 
simile of the original draft of 
Washington’s address on resignin 
his commission, 106; pen and in 
portrait of ae C. W. Cole- 
man, Jr., 107;_the Miller house, 
White Plains, N. Y., W. Cary 
Smith, 108; Washington house, 
Brington, ngland, the es 
Nassau Simpkinson, 119; h- 
— ag journal, Aug. to Nov., 
1781, Theo. F. Dwight, 122 ; letters 
of Washington, Z£ditor, 134; the 
massacre at Fort Griswold, Charles 
Burr Todd, 161; the Ledyard 
family, Fohn Austin Stevens, 176; 
the yard house, Edward W. 
Wells, 200 ; the southern campaign, 
St. George Tucker, 201 ; the penin- 
sula campaign, Charles Washing- 
ton Coleman, Fr., 201 ; St. Memin’s 
portraits, St. eorge Tucker, 
Charles Washington Coleman, Fr., 
217; the campaign of the allies— 
the surrender of Cornwallis, ¥. 
Harris Patton, 241 ; disposition of 
the allied armies, Asa Bird Gard- 
ner, 267; French officers at the 
siege of York, Aditor, 269; the 
Wythe house, Charles’ Washing- 
ton Coleman, ¥r.,270; John Eager 
Howard, Zii:zabeth. Read, 276; the 
diary of a French officer, presented 
to the Baron Cromot du Bourg, 

art V., including De Ménonville’s 
journal of the siege of York, and 
an account of the naval campaign 
of De Grasse, 283 ; the surrender of 
Cornwallis in England, ¥. C, Stock- 
bridge, 321; official map of York- 
town, Lieut. V. Casiarc, 339; 
the New York continental line o 
the army of the revolution, Asa 
Bird Gardner, 401. 

History—new manual of general, no- 
ticed, 320. 

Horses—American in Europe, 151; 
speed of, 371. 


Hoadley, pree J ublic records 
of Conn., Vols, X1., XII., noticed, 
78, 473+ 








Hodge, Robert—mentioned, 229. 
ne R, ——s outlines of 
+». histo noticed, 239. 
Horsford, EON. _ Latayctte’s last 
visit to America, 148. 
Howard, John Eager—Col. in the 
continental line, A/fzadeth Read, 


276. 

Hudeon river—-remains of Fort Lee 
on the, 298; excavations for the 
tunnel under, 317. 

Hunnewell, James F,—bibliography 
of Charlestown, Mass., and Bunker 
Hill, noticed, 47%, 

Hutchinson, C. .—the Oncida 
stone, 227, 


Indians in Dakotah made prisoners 
of war, 234; Sullivan’s expedition 
against, 237 ; names of places, 396. 

Iroquois—horse wins the Derby, 151. 

Iroquois Indians—centennial of Gen. 
Sullivan’s campaign against the, 

| noticed, 237. 


ackson, James—mentioned, 146, 
ackson, Stonewall — statue of un- 
veiled, 72. 
ans, Anneke—case of, 234. 
esuit college, Quebec—excavations 
of the foundations and history of, 
noticed, 158. 
ohnson, Mrs. Sibley—death of, 232. 
ohnston, Henry P.—the Yorktown 
campaign and surrender of Corn- 
wallis, noticed, 393. 
ohnstone, Gen.—sword of, 389. ° 
ones. Charles C., Jr.—sketch of Col. 
William Few, 340. 

Jumel estate in New York city to be 


sold, 233. 


Kerr, R. W.—history of the govern- 
ment printing office, noticed, 473. 
Kingsbridge road—old houses on the, 

tlliam Hall, 299. 
King’s mountain and its heroes, no- 
ticed, 396. 


Lacrosse—the game of, 227. 

Lafayette, Marquis de — letters to 
Washington, 20, 22; last visit to 
America, 148; wit of, Yohn Austin 

‘Stevens, 295 ; descendants of, 315; 

) Metter on the storm of the York- 
town redoubts, 363, 364. 

Lafayette, Oscar Thomas Gilbert Du 
Motier de—death of, 7°. 

L’ Aigle—wreck of the frigate, 34. 

Lanier, Sidney—Florida, its scenery, 

* etc., noticed, 475. 

Laurens, Henry—capture of his dis- 
patches, 63. 

Lauzun, Duke de—Washington’s let- 
ter to, 30. 

Ledyard—family sketch of the, Yohn 
Austin Stevens, 176, 460; ——— 
of, from the cemetery at Groton, 
196; will of John, 188; descendants, 
191; home at Hartford, Edward W, 
Wells, 200; Col. William, 459. 

Leif, the Norseman—proposed statue 


to, 72. 

Le men J. M.—mentioned, 73. 
Letters of Washington. «A 
series (twenty-two), for the first 
time published, 177. 
Apel hd. qrs., Morristown, to 
Gov. Thos. Johnson, 134; XXXII? 
April r1th, hd. qrs., Morristown, to 


INDEX 


Gov. Thos. Johnson, 134; XXXIII. 
April 26th, hd. qrs., Morristown, 
to Gov. Thos. Johnson, 134; 
XXXIV. May 14th, Fast Green- 
wich, to Brig. Gen. Varnum, 135; 
XXXV. July rsth, Clove, to Col. 
Sam’l B. ebb, 135; XXXVI. 
July arst, hd. qrs., White Plains, te 
Gov. Clinton, 135; XXXVII. July 
22d, hd. qrs., in the Clove, to the 
council of safety, N. Y., 136; 
XXXVIII., Aug. rst, Chester on 
Delaware, to Maj. Gen. Sullivan 
136; XXXIX. Aug. roth, camp at 
} a roads, Bucks co., to Col, 


Morgan, 137; Aug. 17th 
Neshameni camp, to delegates of 
Maryland, 137; XLI. August 
31st, Wilmington, to Col. or- 
decai Gist, 138; XLII. Septem- 
ber 3d, Wilmin Gov. 


Yi to 

Johnson, 139; LUI. Oct. 6th, 
camp Pawlen’s mill, to Brig. Gen. 
Varnum, 139; XLIV. Oct. 7th, 
camp Pawling's mill, to Brig. Gen. 
Varnum, 140; XLV. Oct. 8, hd. 
7 Pawling’s mill, to Brig. Gen. 

arnum, 140; XLVI. Oct. ith, hd. 
rs., to Brig. Gen. Varnum, 140; 
LVII. Oct. gth, hd. qrs. at Fred- 
erick omeet s, to Gen, Varnum, 
141; XLVIII, Oct. 31st, hd. qrs., to 
Brig. Gen. Varnum, 141; XLIX. 
Nov. 7th, hd qrs., to Gen. Var- 
num, 142; L. Nov. 8th, hd. qrs., 
Whitemarsh, to Gen, Varnum, 142; 
LI. Nov. roth, hd. qrs., to Gen. 
Varnum, 143; LII. Nov. mth, hd, 
qrs., to Gen, Varnum, 143. 
etters—Washington to $e Grasse, 
19. 20; to Lafayette, 21; to Ro- 
chambeau, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29; to 
to Vioménil, 30; to Chastellux, 30; 
to Lauzun, 30; Rochambeau to 
Washington, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28; to 
merchants of Baltimore, 31; to 
Legislature of R. I., 32; Vioménil 
to Washington, 30; to citizens of 
Boston, 33; to % r, 34; Louis 
XVI. to Rochambeau, 34; St. 
George Tucker to his wife, 37, 203; 
Washington to President of Con- 
ress, 303; Robert R. Livingston to 
ranklin, 304; to Luzerne, 305; 
Franklin to Livingston, 304; Lu- 
zerne to Livingston, 305 ; Hamilton 
to the Evening Post, 363; Lafayette 
to Hamilton, 363; to Archenholz, 
‘ei ae illiam Wignee 20 St. 
eorge Tucker, 431; St. George 
Tucker to Major Witliam Pierce, 
437; De Grasse to Luzerne, 449. 
sicking county pioneer historical so- 
— meeting, 69; transactions, 155. 

Lincoln, Abraham—proposed monu- 
ment to, 235. 

Linn, John Biair, and William H. 
Egle—Pennsylvania in the war of 
the revolution, noticed, 75, 156. 

Literary Notices—¥u/y, Atwater’s 
history of the colony of New Ha- 
ven, 74; Munro’s history of Bristol, 
R. I., 75; Pennsylvania in the revo- 
lution, edited by Linn and Egle, 75; 
annual report of Chamber atom 
merce, compiled by Wilson, 76; 
Hoadley’s public records of Conn., 
78; Suffolk deeds, liber 1, 78; naval 
encyclopaedia, 78; Pierce's colonial 
lists, 79; White’s words and their 


483 


uses, 79. Alsop’s province of Mary- 
land, 79. 

August, Winsor’s memorial his- 
tory of Boston, including Suffolk 
cO., 156; Pennsylvania in the war 
of the revolution, battalions and 
line, 1775-1783, edited by Linn and 
Egle, 156; memorial biographies of 
the New England historic genealog- 
ical society ‘towne memorial fund, 
vol. 1, 157; Patton’s concise history 
of the American people, 157; rela- 
tion de ce qui s'est passé love des 
fouilles faites dans une partie des 
fondations du College des Jesuites 
de Quebec, 158; Carrington’s bat- 
tles of the camelieas revolution, 
158; Hong Kong to the Himalayas, 
158; Blanchard’s discovery and con- 
quests of the northwest, 158; Frost’s 

pular history of the United 

tates, 159; brief history of ancient 
peoples, 159; Caton’s miscellanies, 


159. 

September, Lodge's English colo- 
nies in America, 236; Merrill’s his- 
tory of Amesbury and Merrimac 
Mass., 237; Willer’s centennial 
celebration of Gen. Sullivan’s cam- 
paign eony the Iroquois in 1779, 
2373 Bellows’ Channing centenary, 
238; First church in Boston—two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
238; Holbrook’s outlines of U. 5. 
history, 239; Towle’s Magellan, 


239. 

October, Schouler’s history of the 
U.S. under the constitution, 318; 
papers of Archeological Institute 
of America, 319; Anderson’s new 
manualof general history, 320; Cor- 
win genealogy, 320. 

November, Brown's sketch of the 
life of Thomas Donaldson, 391; 
Doutre’s constitution of Canada, 
39t; Colonel William Henshaw's 
orderly book, with memoir by 
Washburn, and notes by Smith, 
92; Morrison’s history of the 

orison or Morrison family, 392; 
Butterfield’s history of the dis- 
covery of the northwest, by John 
Nicolet, in 1634, 393; Johnston’s 
Yorktown campaign and surrender 
of Cornwallis, 393; N.Y. Histori- 
cal Society collections, Vol. X., 393; 
Fischer's centennial poem in Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, 394; Chadwick's 
reports on the estate of Sir Andrew 
Chadwick, ; U.S. regen! 
surveys, Vol. VII., 394; Boyd’s re- 
sources of southwest Virginia, 3953 
Egle’s memorial of John Augustus 
Smull, 395; ~“ history of De 

A, 3953 


Soto and Flori Trumbull’s 
Indian names of places, 396; Dra- 
per’s King’s mountain and its he- 


roes, 396; Smithsonian institute re- 
port, 1879, 396. 

pve s Rig report of New York 
state survey on the preservation of 
the scenery of Niagara falls, 472; 
Lossing’s United States navy, 472 ; 
Pinnock’s improved edition of Dr. 
Goldsmith's history of England, 

2; year book of Charleston, S. 
ro 1880, 472; McCarty’s annual 
statistician, 1881, 473; Hoadley’s 
public records of Connecticut, 1762- 
1767, 473; Wisconsin state library 
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catalogue, 473; Kerr’s history of 
the government printing office, 473; 
Stevens’ Yorktown centennial hand- 
book, 474 ; Delmas’ Huguenots of 
La Rochelle, 474; society of the 
army of the Cumberland, twelfth 
reunion, 475 ; Coppée’s history of 
the conquest of Spain by the Arab- 
Moors, 475 ; Lanier’s Florida, 475 ; 
Dewhurst’s history of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, 476; Wells’ Magna 
Charta, 476; Russell’s sketch of 
Thomas Corwin, 476 ; Lord’s points 
of history for schools and colleges, 
477; Green’s history of the Eng- 
lish people, 477; Hunnewell’s bi 
liography of Chastenown, Mass., 
and Bunker Hill, 477 ; Belten’s two 
ears in United States navy, 477 ; 
eesley’s Sir John Franklin, 477 ; 
Lossing’s eminent Americans, 477 ; 
the martyrdom of Rev. E. P. Love- 
joy, 478; Vanderbilt’s social his- 
tory o' Flatbush, L. I., 478 ; Chan- 
dler’s memoir of Gov. Andrew, 478 ; 
Emery’: reminiscences of a nona- 
marian, 478; Wheeler's foreigner 
in China, 478 ; Craft’s plain uses of 
the blackboard, 478. 

Littré, Maximilian Paul Emil, death 
of, 231. 

Livingston, Robert James — men- 
tioned, 65. 

Livingston, Robert R.— letters to 
Franklin, 304 ; to Luzerne, 305° 

Livingston, Van Brugh—his house 
not the headquarters of Washing- 
ton, 145, 373: 

Lodge, Henry Cabot—short history 
of the English colonies in America, 
noticed, 236. 

Loge, the Mingo chief—not killed by 

pt. Cresa 


P; 454- 

Long Island, N. Y.—old time cele- 
bration on, 62; flags presented to 
the historical society, 70. 

Lord, John—points of history, no- 


ticed, 477. 

Lessing. Beason * eer to Wil- 
liam Pitt, 229; the story of the U.S. 
navy for boys, noticed, 472; emi- 
nent Americans, noticed, 477. 

Louis XIV presents fire buckets to 
Quebec, 151; XVI orders a te deum 
for success of his army, 34. 

Lovejoy, Elijah P.—the martyrdom 
of, noticed, 478. 

Lovelace, Thomas—Chas. A, Camp- 
bell, 371. 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la—letter to R. 
R. Livingston, 305. 


McCarty, L. P.—annual statistician, 
1881, noticed, 47}, 
cComb house—Wiliiam Hall, 300. 

McHenry, James — portrait by St. 
Mémin, 104. 

McLaughlin, Miss Louise—mention- 


ed, 317. 

Magtilen, or the first voyage around 
the world, noticed, 239. 

Maine historical society meetings, 
153, 386. 

Maryland—a character of the prov- 
ince of, noticed, 79. 

Massachusetts historical society meet- 
ings, 151, 152, 385, 466; medical so- 
ciety—centennial meeting of, 233. 

Mehetabel’ or Sarah—choice of the 
name, 227. 
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Merrill, Joseph—history of Ames- 
bury, and Merrimac, Mass., no- 
ticed, 237. 

Merrimac, Mass.—history of, noticed, 


237. 
Mifl street synagogue and its rabbis, 


6. 

Miller house, White Plains—head- 
uarters of Washington, W. Cary 
‘mith, 108. 

Minetta—a stream in New York, 229. 

Miscellanies—noticed, 159. 

Monckton, General—portrait of, 229. 

Monocasy manor, 297. 

Morris, Roger—house of, 67. 

Morrison, Leonard A.—history of the 

Morrison family, noticed, 392. 

Mount Vernon ladies’ association — 

womag O 389. 
Munro, Wilfred H.—history of Bris- 
tol, R. I., noticed, 75. 


Natick, Mass.—centennial of, 232. 

Naval encyclopedia, noticed, 78. 

Navesink hills—the altitude of, 370. 

Nelson, Thomas—his house at York- 
town, Va, R. A. Brock, 47, 230; 
the family of, 58. 

New England historic genealogical 
society—meetings, 68, 152, 385, 466; 
memorial biographies, noticed, 157. 

New Haven—history of the colony 
of, noticed, 74. 

New Mexico—studies among the sed- 
entary Indians of, noticed, 319. 

Newtown pippins, 62. 

New York— route of the French 
through, 64 ; continental line in the 
revolution, Asa Bird Gardner, 401; 
State survey of Niagara falls, no- 
ticed, 472. 

New York City — Prince William 
Henry arrives at, 63; the Roger 
Morris house, 67, 234; statue of 
William Pitt, 67, 149, 229 ; prices of 
food, 1780, 145; reception of the 
nation’s guests, 154, 311, 384, 461, 
468; Minnetta stream, 229; early 
history of Columbia college, 229 ; 
a heroine, 1762, 297 ; old buildings 
in, 298 ; old houses on the Kings- 
bridge road, 299; the Blue Bell 
tavern, 299, 300, 375 the Cross 
Keys tavern, 300; the Dyckman 
house, 300; McComb house, 300; 
the Black Horse tavern, 300; the 
7 house, 300; statue of Ad- 
miral Farragut, 316; tunnel under 
the Hudson, 317; entrance to the 
harbor of, 370 ; famous apples, 371 ; 
old houses in Harlem, 373; brid e 
to Astoria, 388; statue to Wash- 
ington, 390; the Mill street syna- 
gogue, 456; Caledonian society, 
457 5 Provost tomb, 457; residence 
of Charlotte Temple, 458 ; oldest 

view of, 465. 

New York historical society—meet- 
ings, 68, 154, 465; collections, vol. 
x., noticed, 393. 

Nicolet, John — discovery of the 
northwest, noticed, 393. 

North, Lord—conversations with, 358. 

Notes—Fuly, the Chesapeake and 
Shannon, 61; British standards 
captured at Yorktown, 61; promo- 
tion of French officers who served 
in America, 62 ; Newtown pippins, 
62; a Long Island celebration, 62 ; 
Laurens’ dispatches, 63; William 


Peartree Smith, 63; Prince William 
Henry in New York, 63; route of 
André, 63. 

August, Route of the French 
from Providence to King’s ferry, 
144; Hessian deserters, 144; French 
settlers for America, 144; war 
prices in New York, 1780, 1455 Chi- 
cago, 145; slavery in the United 
States, 145. 

Suan, the American head- 
quarters at Bemis heights and Still- 
water, 226; Sarah or Mehetabel, 
227; the Oneida stone, 227; La- 
crosse, 227. 

October, Lafayette’s, 295; John 
Randolph, 295 ; a Hessian diary of 
the revolution, 296; a New York 
heroine, 297 ; St. Mémin’s portraits, 
297; Monocasy manor, 297 ; Boston 
manna, 297. 

November, altitude of the Nave- 
sink hills, 370; famous apm, 713 
fast horses, 371 ; Thomas Lovelace, 
371; Nicholas St. Andre, 371; pe- 
troleum, 372. 

December, Gov. Belcher’s tour in 
New Hampshire, 454; Capt. Mi- 
chael Cresap not the slayer of Lo- 
gan, the Mingo chief, 454; portrait 
of Chatham, by Charles ilson 
Peale, 455; the old mill street syna- 
gogue and its rabbis, 456 ; curious 

ve-stones at Groton, Conn., 456; 

illiam Gilliland’s settlement, 456. 

Noy, William — condemns Prynne, 


374- 
Nutt, George Washington— death of, 
232. 


Oneida stone, 227 ; Schoolcraft’s lec- 
ture on the, 228. 
Oregon—William E. Foster, 461. 
Original D — Washington’s 
journal, August to November, 1781, 
122; letters of Washington (22), 
i * ‘geo time meee, 
to + 134; autobiography 
of Col. William ig of Georgia, 
3; diary and memoranda of 
enry Cruger; conversations with 
Edmund Burke and Lord North, 
8; southern campaign of Major 
Weceral Greene, 1781-2 ; letters of 
Major William Pierce to St. George 
Tucker, 431. 





Paine, Thomas — decoration of his 
monument, 390. 
Palfrey, John Gorham —death of, 


Paxisot, Nicholas — his service in 
America, 146. 

Parker, Grenville—death of, 316. 

Patton, J. Harris — history of the 
American people, noticed, 157; the 
campaign of the allies—the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, 241. 

Peale, Charles Wilson — portrait of 
the Earl of Chatham, 455. 

Penn, William—proposed removal of 
the body of, 388. 

Pennsylvania in the war of the rev- 
olution, noticed, 75, 156; Dutch 
dialect poem, noticed, 394. 

Petroleum or Seneca oil, 372. 

Philadelphia _numismatic and anti- 
quarian society—meeting, 69, 466. 

Phillips, Henry, Jr.—medal conferred 
on, 388, 























Pierce, Ebenezer W.—colonial lists of 
Plymouth and Rhode Island, no- 
ticed, 79. 

Pierce, ‘jie , Jt.—paymaster-general, 


458. 

Pitt, William—statue to, 67, 149; 
Benson F$. Lossing, 229. 

Plunkett, David—services of, Horace 

‘win Hayden, 298. 

Plymouth and Rhode Island colonial 
ists, noticed, 79. 

Pollocks of New Orleans, 298. 

Prince William Henry in New York, 


Prpvideben, R.1,—route of the French 
from, 144. 

Provost, David—tomb of, 457. 

Prynne, William—condemned, 374. 

Putnam, Rufus—diary of, 7, W. An- 
drews, 230. 


Quebec — Louis XIV. presents fire 
buckets to, 151; royal academy of 
arts founded, 155 ; demy of let- 
ters to be formed, 155 ; history of the 
Jesuit college, noticed, 158 ; literary 
and historical society oh, meeting, 
387; 467. ; Sen 

Queries—¥«/y, fractional division of 
the dollar, 63; blue noses, 64 ; route 
of the French through New York, 
64; manor of Digges’s choice, 64 ; 
Major oseph Strang, 64; duel at 
Fort Pitt, 64; Scanaris, aa 

August, the Van Bru fone 
ston mansion, 145 ; a life of Wash- 
ington, 146; seditious threat, 146. 

September, Schoolcraft’s lecture 
on the Oneida stone, 228; James 
Weemes, 228; Galatin, 228; Gen- 
eral Amherst—his knighthood, 228 ; 
Minetta water, 229 ; Springettsbury 
manor, Pa., 229; portrait of Gen- 
eral Moncton, 229; Coverly and 
Hodge’s history of the revolution, 
229; rare Columbia college tract, 
229; does lightning stnke the 





October bad e of merit, 2098 ; re- 
mains of Fort Lee on the udson, 
298; New York a, 298 ; Da- 
vid Plunket, 298; Pollock, 298 ; 
ordnance of the revolution, 298. 

November, who was the first 
almanac maker in America, 372; 
James Smithson, 372; an_ancient 
sword, 372; old houses in Harlem, 


"Funiaber, Caledonian society of 
the city of New York, 457; Ready 
money Provost, 457; Burgoyne pa- 
pers, 457; Gen. Shore Weedon, 
57; Mr. Bronson, 457; Simcoe at 
Sten Island, 458; Charlotte Tem- 
ple’s cottage at Morrisania, 458 5 
the colo! race in America, 458 ; 
John Pierce, jr., paymaster-gen- 
eral, 458. 


Ragged island, Me., mentioned, 388. 
Randolph, John—anecdote of, 295. 
Ravensw bridge—erection of, 388. 
Read, Elizabeth — sketch -f John 
Eager Howard, 276. 
Replies—¥u/y, captured cannon at 
orktown, 65; Smith-Livingston, 
65; duel of Gates and Lavingston, 
65; Peter Van Winkle, 65; Mrs. 


Stockton, 46 ; revolutionary charac- 
ters—Lt. Col. Francis Barber, 66; 


INDEX 


the Roger Morris house, 67; origin 
of the name of Texas, 67; statue to 
William Pitt, 67. 

August—Bamfylde Moore Ca- 
rew, 147; blue noses, 147; Lafay- 
ette’s last visit to America, 148; 
strictures on Andre’s Character, 148; 
the Cadmus, 148; statue of William 
Pitt, 149; origin of the name of 
Texas, 149. 

September, statue of William 
Pitt, 229; Rufus Putnam’s diary, 
230; the Nelson house, 230. 

October, captured cannon at 
Yorktown, 299; old houses on the 
Kingsbridge road, 299; the Blue Bell 
tavern, 300; pen and ink portrait of 
Washington, 301. 

November, the Van Brugh Liv- 
ingston mansion on the Hudson, 
373; match coats, 374; revolution- 
ary characters, 374; Prynne’s judge, 
374; Springettsbury manor, Pa., 
374; pen and ees of Wash- 
ington, 374; the Blue Bell tavern, 


376- 

December, Maj. Joseph Strang, 
458 5 ninetieths of the dollar, 459; 
the campaign of the allies, 459° im- 
partial history of the war in Amer- 
ica, 459; Col. William Ledyard, 
459; James Weemes, 459; St. Mé- 
min’s portraits, Thomas Bolling 
Robertson, 460; badges of merit, 
460 ; the Ledyard family, 460 

Reprints—siege of York and Glou- 
cester, Va., 222; operations of Ro- 
chambeau’s corps, 224; the monhu- 
ment to the alliance, 302; pro- 
ceedings of congress, 1781 and 1880- 
81, 302; correspondence of Living- 
ston and Franklin, 304; and Living- 
ston and Luzerne, 305; the Yorktown 
centennial; acts of legislatures 
and societies, 308; the storm of the 
Yorktown redoubts, 363; the naval 
engagement of De Grasse and 
Graves off the capes of the Chesa- 
peake, 367; the allies before York- 
town, from the journals of the 
time, 445; letters from the field of 
Yorktown, 449. 

Revolutionary characters, 66, 374; 
badge of merit, 298 ; ordnance, 298. 

Reynolds, Gen.—statue of, 390. 

Rhode Island--address of the legis- 
lature of, to Rochambeau, 32; col- 
onial lists, noticed, 79 

Rhode Island historical society — 
meeting, 68. 

Robertson, R. S.—seditious threat in 
congress, 146 ; sketch of Gov. Rob-- 
ertson of Louisiana, 428. 

Robertson, Thomas Bolling -- gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, RX. S. Robertson, 


428. 

Rochambeau, Count de -- marches 
and encampments of the army un- 
der the, 1781, 18; letters to Wash- 
ington, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28; address 
of the merchants of Baltimore to, 
and reply of, 31; address of the 
legislature of Rhode Island to, 32; 
letter to, from Louis XVI., 34; op- 
erations of corps of, 224 ; descend- 
ants of, invited to be present at 
the Yorktown centennial, 309. 

Rockland county historical society-- 
celebrate the 107th anniversary of 
the non-importation act, 152. 
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Rogers, Gen. Horatio—mentioned, 73. 

Roman Catholic church—centennial 
anniversary of the first offering of 
mass in Connecticut, 233. 

Rome, Italy—Washington’s birthday 
celebrated at, 389. 

Russell, A. P.—sketch of Thomas 
Corwin, noticed, 476. 

Ruttenber, N, -- revolutionary 
characters, 374. 


Sabin, Joseph—death of, 231. 
Sahagun, Fray — history of New 
Spain, ¥. Carson Brevoort, 377. 
St. André, Nicholas — Char/es A, 
Campbell, 371. 

St. Augustine, Florida— history of, 
noticed, 476. 

St. Mémin portraits, 104, 217, 297, 460 

St. Nicholas society of New oe 
meeting of, 234. 

Salaberry, Col. de—proposed monu- 
ment to, 390. 

Sarah, an odd name, 227. 

Savannah, Ga. anaes 1 historical 
society, meeting of, 154. 

Saratoga—American headquarters at, 
226; tablets to be erected on the 
battlefield of, 232 ; monument asso- 
ciation, meeting of, 235. 

Scanaris—a village in , ey 


64. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R.—lecture on the 
Oneida stone, C. W. Hutchinson, 
228. 

Schouler, James history of the 
United States of America, noticed, 
318. 

Segur, Marquis de—letter to. 34. 

Shipp, Barnard—the history at Her- 
nando De Sotoand Florida, noticed, 


95. 
Shute, Mrs.-—mentioned, 297. 
Simcoe, Col. John G.—at Staten Is- 
land, 458. 

Simpkinson, John Nassau—Washing- 
ton house at Brington, England,r19. 

Slavery in the U. S., 145. 

Smith, John Augustus—memorial of, 
noticed, 395. 

Smith, William Peartree—mentioned, 


63. 
Smith, Wilson Cary — The Roger 
Morris House, 67; the Miller house, 


108. 

Smithson, James—parentage of, 372. 

Smithsonian institute—annual report, 
1879, noticed, 396. 

South Carolina—tea culture in, 388. 

Southern historical society ask for 
endowment, 155. 

Spain —history of the conquest of, by 
the Arab-Moors, noticed, 475. 

Springettsbury manor, Pa.—location 
of, 229, Ht 

Stafiord, arquis of — mentioned, 
317. 

Stanbery, Henry—death of, 232. 

Sterling, Mass.—centennial ol, 232. 

Steuben, Baron—descendants of, 310, 


464. 

Stevens, Henry—sale of his books, 73. 

Stevens, Henry A.—notice of Nicho- 
las Parisot, 146. 

Stevens, John Austin—the return of 
the French, 1782-83, 1; theLedyard 
family, 176; French officers at the 
siege of York, 269; Lafayette’s wit, 
295; Yorktown centennial hand- 

book, noticed, 474. 
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Stillwater -- American headquarters 


at, 226. 
Stockbridge, J. C.—the surrender of 


Cornwallis in England, 321. 
Stockton, Mrs. Annis, notice of, 66. 
Strang, Major Joseph—noticed, 64, 


458. 
Street, Alfred Billings—death of, 232. 
Suffolk, Mass., deeds—noticed, 78. 
Sullivan, Major Gen, John—centen- 
nial —, of his ~ a 
ainst the lroquols, noticed, 237. 
Sutherland, Duke of—mentioned, 234, 


317. i 
Sword—an. ancient, 372. 


Tallah fed 
to be erected at, 235. 
Taylor, Col. Fielding Lewis—cane of, 


e monument 





389. 

Temple, Charlotte—her cottage at 
Morrisania, 458. 

Texas—origin of the name, 67, 149. 

Todd, Charles Burr—the massacre at 
Fort Griswold, 161. 

Tompkins, Minthorne—death of, 231. 

Towle, George M.—Magellan, or the 
first voyage around the world, no- 
ticed, 239. 

Trees—famous, 389. 

Translation—the ai of a French 
officer, aid to Rethenbens, pre- 
sumed to be Baron Cromot du 
Bourg, Part V., including De Mé- 
caasiliots journal of the siege of 
York, and an account of the naval 
campaign of De Grasse, 283; letter 
of Lafayette to Archenholz 364. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond — Indian 
names of places, etc., noticed, 396. 

Tucker, St. George — the southern 
campaign, 1781, from Guilford court 
house to the siege of York, nar- 
rated in the letters of, 36, 201; 
parody on Cornwallis’ proclamation, 
45; sketch of, Charles Washington 
Coleman, Fr., 217, 

Turkey—introduction of, in Paris,389. 


United States—popular history of the, 
noticed, 159; outlines of its history, 
noticed, 239; history of, under the 
constitution, aoticed, 318; surveys 

west of the one hundredth meridian, 

Vol VII., noticed, 394; story of the 

navy, for boys, noticed, 472; history 

of the: government printing office, 
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noticed, 473; reminiscences of two 
years in the navy, noticed, 477. 


Vanderbilt, Gertrude Lefferts—social 
history of Flatbush, L. I., noticed, 


478. 
. Van Winkle, Peter—mentioned, 65. 


Vioménil, Baron De—letter to Wash- 
ington, 30; address of the citizens 
of Boston, 32, 33; letter to Ségur, 


34. 

Virginia—association of the army of 
northern, tomb dedicated by, 72; 
statue of Stonewall Jackson un- 
veiled, 72; resources of the south- 
west, noticed, 395. 

Virginia historical society meetings, 
$9, 155, 466. 

Virginia Peninsula campaign, 1781— 

harles Washington Coleman ,Fr., 
201. 


Walworth, Mrs. Ellen Hardin—men- 
tioned, 232. 

Ward, J. Q. A.—his statue of Wash- 
ington, 390. 

Watkbenen Emory—memoir of Col. 
William Henshaw, noticed, 392. 

Washington George—letters to De 
Grasse, 19, 20; to Lafayette, 21; to 
Rochambeau, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29; to 
Vioménil, 30 ; to Chastellux, 0; to 
Lauzun, 30; to president of con- 
gress, 303; military family of, Ser- 
thold Fernow, 81; address on re- 
signing his commission, 105; pen and 
ink portrait of, C. W. Coleman, Fr., 
107 ; journal from August to No- 
vember, 1781, 122; twenty-two let- 
ters of, now for the first time pub- 
lished (see letters), 134; life of, C. W. 
Coleman, Fr., 146; pen and ink 
ortrait of, /saac Craig, 301, 3743 
birthday of," calebented’ at Rome, 
89; height of monument to, at 
Washin on city. 390; Ward’s 
statue of, in New York, 390. 

Washington house at Brington, En- 
gland, Rev. Fohn Nassau Simpkin- 
SOm, 119. 

Washington’s headquarters, 108, 146, 


270. 

Waterloo library and historical so- 
ciety—sketch of the, noticed, 237. 
Webster, Daniel—proposed celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the§birth 
of, 151. 





Weedon, Gen. George — death of, 


457: 
Weemes, James — ancestry, Adlezx- 
ander Campbell, 22%; /saac Craig, 


460. : 
Wells, Edward W.—the Ledyard 
house, Hartford, Conn., 200. 
Wells, in C.--Magna charta, or the 
rise and progress of constitutional 
civil liberty in England and Amer- 
ica, noticed, 
Westbrook seminary, Me.--semi cen- 
ten»ial of, 232. 
Westchester historical society meet- 
ing, 68. 
Wheeler, L. N.— the foreigner in 
China, noticed, 478. 
White, Richard Grant—words and 
their uses, noticed, 79. 
Wilkinson. Major James—his duel 
with Gates, 65. 
Willers, Diedrich, Jr. — centennial 
celebration of Sullivan's expedition 
inst the Iroquois in 1779, no- 
ticed, 237. 
Winsor, Testln-—mamexial history of 
Boston, including Suffolk county, 
ass., noticed, 156; impartial his- 
tory of the war in America, 459. 
Wisconsin state historical society— 
catalogue of the library of, noticed, 


473: 
Woman suffrage convention--meet- 
ing, 70. rs 
Wythe house, Williamsburg, Va.— 
ashington’s headquarters, Chas. 
Washington Coleman, $r., 270. 


Yorktown, Va.—cannon captured at, 
65. 299 ; siege of, 222, 283; French 
officers at the siege of, ¥ohn Austin 
Stevens, 269; official map, LZ. V 
Caziarc, 339; storm of the re- 
doubts, 363; campaign and sur- 
render af Comnmelie, noticed, 393; 
allies before, 445. 

Yorktown « ial—proceedings of 
committee, 71; the monument to 
the alliance, proceedings of con- 
gress, 1781 and 1880-81, 302; Liv- 
ingston, Franklin, and Luzerne 
correspondence, 374 ; acts of legis- 
latures and societies, 308; official 
documents, 381; French delegation. 
461; the Steubens, 464; handbook, 
noticed, 474. 








